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sailles, and in the lodging of the Marquis de Lafare, the use of which be | 


bad given to the Chevalier de Lorraine for twenty-four hours. 
The two gentlemen, after returning to the room where Lady Guilfort 


was, sat down with ber to a souper. The most exuberent gaiety, 
and not the most refined aathotey, = the order of the night. At the 
close of a supper which had been prolong: d into the small hours of the 
morning, Lady Guilfort on @ eudden rose up, and takiog up 4 taper, 
made her lowest courtesy, aud wished the gentlemen good-night. She 
then quitted the room. ‘Soon after the two gentlemen moved off to their 
tive chambers, when Lady CGiuilfort silently locked the doors of 
thelr apartments, and hurried back to the supper-room, where, tying 
together the table cloths and napkins, she fastened one end of this im- 
to the balcony, aud, by means of it, let herself dowa into 
the park, where she lay concealed until the gates were opened in the 
morning. She then slipped out, and burrying into the town of Ver- 
sailles, took the first vehicle that offered, and arrived in Paris before 
ber two imprisoned admirers were released from durance ; as they dared 
not during the night make a noise in the palace by calling or ringing 
for the servants, to have the doors of the rooms in which they were 
locked up forced open, lest it might lead to the discovery of their parti- 
ol To the criminal trick played off u the governor of the Bas- 
tille, and the consequent escape of Lady Guilfort. 

On arriving at Paris, Lady Gailfort hasteved to the Rue Plat d’Etain, 
where, in an obscure and miserable-looking house, but edmirably coa- 
trived inside for the purpose of concealment, lived one of the chief 

nts of the band of malefactors with whom she was connected, » 
sher explaining to ber accomplice the means by which she had recovered 
her liberty, she foand a recare asylum. In a little time, aided by this 
villain, Lady Guilfort organised a new troop of bandits upon whom she 
could reckon, as the old saying bas it, @ pendre et & dependre. She, as chief 
of the association, planned the expeditions, appoloted to each the part 
he was to play, titioned the booty, aud, at times, took a personal 
part in the expedition, The individual in whose house she bad taken 
refuge, wus lieutenant of the troop. 

As it was no longer possible to allure victims to the den by means of 
Lady Guilfort’s personal attractions, the efforts of the band were princi- 
pally confined to house robberies ; but murders were avoided, unless 
where they became necessary to the safety of the robbers, 

Besides the feelings of hatred arising from the loss of four of the troop, 
including the ciptain and the diminution of their gains effected by young 
Lecoq's Fate rlerence, Lady Guilfort nourished a ey desire of personal 
ven agaiust bim for baving been duped 4 im, and resorted to 
the following stratagem to gratify that feeling. Young Lecogq, enriched 
by the bounty of the king, and a lucrative place, led a re- 
gular life, undisturbed by any fears of Lady Guilfort’s vengeance, he 

ng her to be when, one day, a grave-looking and respect- 
y-dreased man called upon him, and after requiring a promise of se- 
creoy with regard to what be should tell him, asked if he should like to 
be put in the way of detecting a set of smugglers, who carried on an ex- 
tensive and thriving trade between Belgium and Paris, in Brussels lace 
and other prohibited goods, Lecoq, w ruling passion was avarice, 
eagerly accepted the offer, and agreed to the terms proposed. His in- 
formant was to point out Lecoq as a sure agent, to whose house the 
smugglers might consign their bales and cases of contraband merchan- 
dise. Teo or twelve days after the conclusion of this bargain, a cart 
stopped at Lecoq’s door, and from it were taken two large wooden 
cases, which, according to Lecoq’s orders, were placed in a store-room 
on the ground-floor of his house. The carter, after in vain searching his 
ts for the keys, said, that he must have left them at the where 
had stopped the night before ; but that he would return thither, and 
bring them to Lecoq the next morning. From some over-acting on this 
‘8 part, and from observing that these cases were perforated in seven 
or eight places with small holes, Lecoq bad bis suspicions awakened. 
he communicated his doubts to a friend of his, a courageous and reso- 
lute young fellow ; and in the evening, when everything was quiet in 
the house, they both, armed with pistols, d ded wi ise] ps 
the stairs, and took their posts near the door of the store-room, which had 
left een, es. 

They bad been for a considerable time on the watch; and Lecoq’s 
fitend, getting impatient, was about abandoning bi+ post, when an indis- 
tinct from that part of the store-room where the cases were placed 
struck their ears, They redoubled their attention— the noise increased ; 
and they were soon able to ascertain that it came from the cases. Lecoq 
squeezed his friend’s hand—the signal was understood—they both cocked 
their pistols, “Jobn,” said a voice in the lowest possible whisper, “ are 

‘ou there 1’ — Yes.” “We a to be alone in the house. Let us 
a et oreene ed in to = can lie down 
again when ie jouse come k.”’-—** you think the 
have avy suspiclon *”-—* Not the least ; with all his cuaning, Lecoq 
blinded by bis avarice ; the Eaglish-woman judged him rightly, and to- 
night, at twelve, sbe may satisfy her ven ce in the heart’s- blood of 
the infamous mouchard (police spy).”” “Fire!” cried Lecoq, at the same 
time discbarging his pistol in the direction of the cases ; his friend did 
the same ; and the explosion was followed by a doubled cry of agony— 
the bails had taken effect. Lecoq ran into an adjoining room, where be 
had placed a lighted lamp in a cupboard, and bringing it with bim into 
the store-room, he and his friend saw the robbers stretched at the bot 
tom of the caser, one dead, and the other having his thigh broken. The 
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noise of the fire-arms brought several of the neighbours to the house. 
and soon after the patrol arrived. This circumstance greatly annoyed 
Lecog ; as the public ramour of the discovery of the two robbers would, 
if it reached the ears of any of the band, prevent them from keeping 
their engagement for midnight, and thue frustrate his intention of secur- 
ing them all. He, however, endeavoured to repair as much as ible 
the evil, by enjoining silence on those who entered the house. He also 
informed the lieutenant-general of the police, who sent bim a company 
of soldiers, dieguised, and who came to the bouse only one by one, where 
they were conveniently posted for the reception of the robbers. 

It had scarcely struck midnight when noise of several feet was 
heard approaching, and soon alter = stopped opposite the door of the 
house, whilst at the same time five knocks were given upon one of the panes 
of the window of the store-room ; the door, after a moment’s delay, was 
cautiously half opened, and four men successively entered, followed by 
enother figure in female attire. The door was then slammed too vio- 
leatly, a whistle was blown, and instantly numerous torches and tapers 
were brought from the adjoining rooms, whieh lighted up the hall, and 
exhibited to the stupified banditti the muskets of thirty soldiers levelled 
atthem. In despair they dropped their arms, and were seized, bound, 
and carried off to prison. fore their departure, Lecog went up to the 
female figure, aud putting a lamp to her face, beheld features totally 
unknown to bim. The woman was not Lady Guilfort. Lecoq’s disap- 
pointment and astonishment were extreme. The next day, however, he 
received a note, which in some measure cleared up the mystery. This 
note, which exists in the archives of the police, was brought to him by a 
porter, who said it has been given to him bya lady ina thick veil. The 
contents were as follows : 

“Tremble! One of us must perish. Yesterday I was near your house, whe 
the impatience of m two agente rendered abortive m plan > but wishing to 
revenge myself om the new captain of our troop, and the 

to me, I did not wara bim of the fate of our advanced guard, but al- 

ae Sent = the expedition, knowing that he would thereby be- 

your the police's prey. 1 have , and they will now expiate 

y treated me with. You from this if my vengeance 

's how to reach those that incur it. It is your turn next, young fanfaron, 
who ima Sons ee See Seveee Seas sag ES, by haviog made yourself a 
mouchard, when at best you are good for nothing else thantobe * * * ” 

Peuchet adds, in a note, “ After this letter, the conclusion of which is 
e in too energetic terms to be to ears polite, the report 
breaks off abruptly, several pages baving been torn out of the police re- 

We are, therefore, . ayo of the dénowement of Lady Guilfort’s 
istory ; but from what we have seen of it, it is abundantly clear that 
this was not the last of her adventures.” 


— 
THE OLDEST MANUSCRIPT IN THE WORLD. 


There is a certain divinity which doth hedge extreme antiquity, and 
make iteelf felt even by the most uarefl. oting or mankind. The weston 
spendthrift, the player of “ dick-duck-drake” with his own and others’ 
money, still looks upon a newly excavated coin of the Roman Cwsars, with 
tome, however transient, interest. The man who loves his beer “ from 
the pewter’ (and little else), and despises high art of all kinds, will yet 
have bis admiration awakened by some jug, just recovered from an en- 
tombed Herculaneum or Pompeii. And even if we chance to address a 
reader, who never reads anything but a ——- or ne r of the 
current week, be cannot, we honestly believe, but be willing to hear 
sometbing of a manuseri Tecently discovered, of between four and five 
thousand years old’ It is indeed with documents of such an epoch that we 
are about to deal ; and our data—if that expression can be made use of, 
when we can fix nothing with certainty to within five hundred or 


The Alvion, 


win, in the most recent number of the = Essays, which is also, we 
regret to eay, the last of that well-written ably edited series, 

ince the death of Coampollion, whose Grammaire Egyptienne first placed 
the study of Egyptian literatare upon a solid basis, considerable progress 
has been made, it seems, in the decipbering of the bieratic writing ; that 
is to say, in the writing _~ the ancient Egyptians for literary com- 
position and the purpose of ordinary 
or symbolic writing upon the tombs and temples. It a 
existed, with various modifications, from the earliest times down to 600 
B.C., or nearly the epoch of the Persian invasion. “In general, each 
word te by phonetic signs, which stand either for letters or syllables, 
The word thas spelt is followed by one or more symbols, which are not 
sounded, bat indicate the class of ideas to which the word belongs. Thus, 
there are symbols to mark ideas of motion, violent action, thought, re- 
pose, wickedness, animals, vegetables, and a bost of others......The dis- 
covery of the use of the determinative symbols was Champoilion’s great 
achievement ; the mixture of them with the alphabetical symbols baviag 
perplexed all previous inquirers......In the hieratic writing there are 
constantly found three of them applied to @ single word...... The rad 
cal letters of » large number of Kyyptian words are now known, and a 
good many of them may be traced in the Coptic, the laws of which have 
buen ascertained......a good many, too, have their congeners in Hebrew 
and Syriac,” 

5 Be sp in the working out of those ciphers about which so many of our 
readers busied themselves some twelve mouths ago, it is clear that every 
word of which the meaning bas once been disclosed must lead the way 
to the discovery of others ; and thus the revival of the old Egyptian vo- 
cabulary, of the very language in which Memaon sang. is to be expected 
in due time, The bieratic literary documents, at present available, 
amount to fiftven, of which a couple of examples will be amply sufficient 
for our a. The first is a papyras receatly purchased by the trus- 
tees of the British M from Mad d’Orbiney, a li vaphed /fae- 
simile of which has been made, and will be published shortly. It con- 
tains a romance or fairy tale, aud is of the age of the nineteenth dynasty 

about 1900 B.C. ; « period, according to Lepsius, identical with that 
uader which the oppression of the Israclites in Egypt, and their depar- 
tare from that country, took place. It is to the times of Rameses II. 
(Pbaraob) and his saceessors that the greater part of all these papyri— 
with one very remarkable exception, however—belong, and they 
fore preseat to us @ picture of European life and character precisely at 
that period of the history of that people which has become most interest- 
ing to us, The D'Orbiney papyrus was published in French in 1852, by 
the Vicomte de Rongé, cooservator of the Egy collection in the 
Louvre, but it will be doubtless new to most Euglish readers. It isa roll 
containing nineteen pages of writing, in the Guest etyle of Egyptian cal- 
lgrapby. The first tive pages are a little damaged, but not much. 

“The recto and verso of the last page contain the name of Kiug Leti- 
Meneptab IL. (the next sovereign but one to Pharaoh), but with the titles 
of “ ensiga-bearer on the king’s left, generalissimo of infantry and king’s 
son ;”’ from which M. de Rongé concludes that the papyrus belonged to 
this prince before his accessiva to the throne. It does not appear, how- 
ever, to have beea composed expressly for the edification of the youag 
Pharaoh, for it is dedicated by the author, Eana, to three scribes of his 
own college, Ka-kaba, Hora, and Meriemass ; but we may fairly conclude 
that this was made for the use of the prince, to whom we may also, 
with sume probability, ascribe the well-thumbed condition of its first five 
pages. The contents may be thought childisb, and they certainly throw 
no light upon history ; but the book, from its very simplicity, is the 
most useful document yet discovered for the illustration of the Egyptian 
language, and affords the means of determining at once, in the most com- 
plete manner, the meaning of a number of words and phrases which 
could only be guessed at in other manuscripts. 

This is the beginning of the fairy story 3200 years old : 

“ This relates to two brothers, children of the same mother and father : 
the name of the elder was Anessou (Anubis) ; the name of the younger 
was Satou. Auessou beiog the bead of the bouse, married, and he 
treated his younger brather as his son.” 

Satou appears to have done a good deal of work for the family, how- 
ever, although he wag treated as one of them, and to have been generally 
obedient, not contradictory. 

“ When he returoed from the field, he brought back all sorts of fodder ; 
be sat down with his brother and sister to eat and drink, and then weat 
to the stall to attend his cattle. 

“When the earth was again illuminated, and the dawn appeared, 
the hour of going to the fields being come, be called bis cattle, and led 
them to feed in d He foilowed them .... and his cattle told 
him which were the choicest feeding-places, for he understood all their 
language. And when he brought them back to the stalls, they found 
them supplied with all the herbs that they loved. The cattle which he 
tended became exceedingly fat, and — greatly. When the sea- 
son of tillage arrived, his elder brother to him: ‘ Let us take the 
teams and by plough, for the land appears (that is, the water of the 
inundation subsided), and is fit furcultare. When we have ploughed 
it, you shall fetch the seed.’ So the young man proceeded to execute 
what bis elder brother told him.” 

When Satoa goes home, he finds his brother’s wife combing her hair, 
and instead of giving him corn, that young woman makes violent love to 
him. An incident in Israelitish history, very well known to us, occurs, 
in short, over again, and the slighted woman endeavours to revenge her- 
self upon Satou by libelling him to her credulous husband. 

* The elder brother became as furious as a panther ; he sharpened his 
sword, and took it in his hand, Thea he went and stood behind the door 
of his ox-stall, ready to kill his younger brother on his arrival, in the 
evening, with bis cattle. When the sua set, Satou came back, according 
to his daily wout. As he approached, the cow which halted first to enter 
the stall, said to his keeper: ‘ Methinks thy elder brother is yonder with 
his sword, ready to kill thee when thou comest near him.’ He heard 
the words of his first cow, and then came anotber and said the same. 
Then he looked under the door of the stall, and he saw the feet of bis 
brother, who stood behind the door, his sword in band. He threw bis 
load on the ground, and began to run as fast as he could; and his bro- 
ther pursued him sword in hand.” Satoa invokes the sun-god Ra : 

“My good lord, it is thou who shewest on which side is wrong and 
which is right.” 

The —- hears the complaint, and causes a wide river, fall of cro- 
codiles, to flow between the brothers. With this gulf between them, the 
innocent party makes bis explanation, and convinces Anessou, but de- 
clines to return, and retires to the Valley of the Acacia, a remote place, 
apparentiy beyond tbe limits of Egypt. 

Anessou slays bis wife, and gives her to the—some Egyptologists say 
the dogs, some the pigs. 

Satou takes his heart—his own—and places it in the flowers of an aca- 
cia tree, telling his brother how to for it if he needs to renew their 
friendship. Ra, the san-god, asks Noum, the creator, for a wife for Satou, 
heartless though the poor fellow be. Ail the gods endow ber with gifts, 
but the seven Hattins—eacred cows, and, we suppose, old friends of 
Satou—say she is to die a violent death. This womun, the story goes on 
to say, is preseutly captivated by the wealth of the king of Egypt, for- 
sakes her busband for him, and gets him to cut down the acacia tree, by 
which means Satou, whose heart is in it, becomes a lifeless corpse. 

Io the meantime, however, Anessou comes to seek bis brother, and 
finds one part of the acacia tree still lying on the ground, with the 
heart of bis brother beneath it, whom he accordingly revives and restores 
completely. 

Satou takes the form of a sacred ball, is pronounced a genuine Apis by 
the priests, and w: by the court. He takes an opportunity of 
bellowing to the ious queen, when she comes to worship one day, 
that he is her b Satou alive after all. She ruus away in terror, 
and induces the king to swear an oath that he will give ber whatever 
she demands. She asks, to bis great scandalisemeat, for the liver of the 
bull. Its head is cut off ; but two drops of blood fail upon two gardea- 
beds, from which spriog two magnificent persea trees. The leaves re- 

again the perfid: queen, and she gets the obnoxious trees cut 

wa, siuce they will make “such excellent timber.” A chip flies off 

from one of the trees and enters ber mouth. After this, she produces a 

son, a royal ing, who is made Prince of Ethiopia—the title of the 

heir nt, This child is the chip of the old block—is Satoa —after 

all. The wife is condemned ; and the old fairy story ends like a moderna 
novel, with the happiness of all the good people. 

It will be observed how similar are some of the details of this story 
with a very favourite one-in the Arabian Nights’ \ , which is, 
however, im point of time, quite a now-a-day narration compared to it. 
Belonging, however, to a very respectable antiquity as this tale of The 
Two Brothers certainly does, it becomes qaite a “ gift-book of the sea- 
sov,”’ and a romance of the passing hour, when contrasted with the 
pyrus we have yet to 
same 
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ged to the seventh dynasty, or about 3000 ».c.! The papyrus in 
question was obtained by M. Prisse d’Avennes while making explora- 
tions — of the early Theban kings who prone H Amen- 
em-ha, the er of the twelfth dyaasty ; of which race of kings the 
British Maseum possesses one aud the Louvre another. It is writ- 
ten in hieratic characters, but extremely different in ap from 
those of the ci of the later dynasty. The symbols groups, how- 
ever, are 7h tified by those who are acquainted with the works of 
“ the Ramesside period.” “It contains eighteen of writing, the 
first two being the conclusion of a work. Then follows an erasure of the 
size of a or two—the papyrus baving been carefully seraped, as if 
with the intention of inserting a new text. After this some sixteen 
which comprise a complete work, entitled The Instructions of the 7 
trate , under his Majesty the ine of Soper and Lene Diag, Ane, 
Ever-living ;” & band-book of advice compored, it observed, more than 
two thousand years before the wise sayings of Solomon! 

It begins by saying: “ When the king of both Egypts, Ouren, died, 
then the king of both Egypts, Suefrou, became the kiog of the whole 


-| land, Then was I made a magistrate.” 


The tablets of King Suefrou, at Wadi-Megara, ia the Siaaitic penin- 
sula, recording bis conquests over the Arabs, are thought to be the ear- 
liest historical mooameats in existeace. And there is certaialy no doabt 
that this papyras—with the exception of one said to be of the same 
epoch, in the Berlin Museam—is the oldest manuscript in the world. Both 
the fragment aud the entire piece cousist of proverbs and maxims upon 
moral and social subjects, which, like the didactic efforts of most authors, 
labour under the disadvantage of being excessively dull. We shall there- 
fore extract but sparely. 

_ “ The obedience of a docile son is a blessing ; he who is obedient walks 
in bis obedience, and be who listens to him becomes obedient...... 
sou teachable in God's service, will be happy In consequence of his obe- 
dience ; be will grow to be old, he will find favour ; be will io like 
manner to his children....... Precious fur a man is the discipline of his 
father. Every one will respect it as he himself bas done.’’ There 
is a great deal more in the same apboristic tone, which, however wise at 
the time it was spoken, now partakes largely of the nature of platitude, 

Ptab-hotep thus concludes bis instructions : 

* It is thas that I would gaia for thee health of body and the king’s 

. ja all circumstances aad that thoa mayst pass the years of this 

ife without deceit. I bave become an ancient of the earth. I have pas- 

sed a hundred and tea years of life, by grace of the kiag, and the appro- 

bation of the ancients, fulfilling my duty towards the king, in the 
is found in the original,” adds the soribe. 

So ends the primeval sage ; and “ finished from beginning to end, as it 
place of their favour. 

Mr. Goodwin is of opinion that in this land of travellers, undreamed- 
of hieratic treasures may be lying in — cabinets. One great impe- 
diment to Egypto-logical inquiry in England seems to be that we have 
no a types: that London is lacking in a matter where Paris 
and Berlin bave abundance ; although in neither of those cities have hie 
ratic types yet been attempted. 

The Egyptians seem to be by this time well aware of the commercial va- 
lue of these papyri, and, consequently, they are much addicted to breaking 
up the precious manuscripts, in order to make the most of them. So ig- 
noraat are they of the language of their ancestors, that they often tear 
the Papyri down the middle, and offer for sale to the enthusiastic studeat 
only the beginnings or ends of lines— which is disappointing. 

till it must be something to possess even a mutilated fragment of a 
manuscript four thousand years old! To see, to touch, to decipher 
what has been written for the edification of the grandson of him who was 
drowned in the Red Sea! What a strange, nay, almost awful sensation 
must one experience then, who, like M. Prisse d’Avennes, himself ex- 
humes from the burial-place of antediluvian kings some precious doca- 
ment unhandled by haman fiagers for scores of ages—who is the first to 
cast his eyes upon the papyras, since it was perused by Ptah-hotep, ma- 

te under his Majesty the King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Assa , 
over-living ! 
es 


UNCOMMON GOOD EATING. 


Nothing is more variable than national diet, except it be national ap- 
petite. An Italian is content with a handful of bread and grapes, but 
an Esquimaux will devour tweaty pounds of flesh in a day: a Hindi 
picks up a few spoonfuls of rice between sunrise and sunset ; and a Ras- 
sian Tartar will eat, in the twenty-four hours, forty pounds of meat. 
Nay, a Tartar mentioned by 1n Cochrane in bis Travels, consumed 
in that time the hind quarters of a large ox, twenty pounds of fat, and a 
proportionate quantity of melted butter for drink ; and three of the 
same tribe—the Yakuti—think nothing of polishing off a reindeer at a 
meal. In Loudon and New York the ie ere oi of meat is 
half a pound to each person daily ; in Paris it is th of a pound, 
with a lower fraction still for the villages and country ; yet the Irish- 
petty d from potatoes, not from 3 and 

awny Higalander builds pp his huge members from porridge, kail, 
and whiskey. So that meat is not absolutely essential even to North. 
meno ; when, by a little uuconscious chemistry they supply efficieat sub- 
stitutes, tailing off by units the various conceatrated ia ho- 
nest beef and mutton. 

Food is very unequally distribated among us. There is the poor man, 
who can never give his children a hearty meal; and there is the rich 
man, gorged with uoimagioable luxuries : on the one side Lazarus, with 
a hunger never sated ; on the other Dives, who, between the ages of ten 
and tweuty, consumes forty wagon-loads of superflaous meat and drink, 
at the cost of seven thousand pounds, according to the calculation of 
Sidaey Smith. 

Bat even more varied than amount is kind. There is no limit to the 








odd dainties affected by different people. The New Brunswickers find a 
special charm in the moufle, or loose nose of the moose deer. Sharks’ 
fins and fish-maws, unhatched ducks and chickens, sea slugs and birds’ 
| nests, are all prized by the omnivorous Chinese. The Esquimaux revels 
| iu the foreign luxury of a purser’s candle ; and the Abyssinian intoxi- 
| cates himself with raw meat and warm blvod ; which are as intoxicating 

ia their way as ardent spirits. Paris has lately gone mad about horse- 

flesh ; and, in the Exhibition of eighteen hundred and fifty-one a Mon- 
siear Brocehieri showed and sold delicious cakes, patties, aud bon-bons 
of bullocks’ blood ; rivalling the famed marrons glacés, or baptismal 
dragées, of the confiseries of the Boulevards. Tais seems to us almost 
| the triumph of the art. 

Meat biscuits, made in Texas for the use of the American navy, were 
also exhibited, They are like light-coloured sugar cakes in appearance. 
Oue pound of meat biscuit contains rather more nutriment than five 
pounds of ordinary meat. Portable soup is another matter of culinary 
coudensation, wherein nutritive power is out of all proportion to balk ; 
aud pemmican, so well kaown to Arctic voyagers, is again a condensa- 
tion of solid meat finely ground ; then mixed with sugar, fat, and cur- 
rants. The Siamese dry elephants’ flesh, as Germany hangs her beef and 
pork : Cuba feeds ber slaves oa dried meat imported in enormous qaan- 
tides from Baenos Ayres and the United States; and, all through Ame- 
rica, the trade in this article is brisk and lucrative, extending even to 
Burope ; which imports and consumes a goodly quaatity to her share. 

The ext north pr , perhaps, the oddest specimens of luxuries 
in food. Bilubber, the uvruminated food of reindeer serv’ as 
an accompanying salad; whales’ skin, cut into cubes, bi: as 
ebony, and tasting like cocoa-nut; whales’ gum, with the bone ad- 
hering, not uaolike cream cheese in flavour, and called Tuski sa- 
gar—these were some of the chief dishes at a Tuski banquet: while, 
at a feast given by some respectable rs, were halfraw 
and putrid seals’ flesh, putrid whales’ tail, ed crow-berries mixed 
with reindeer’s chyle, and preserved crow-' mixed with train-oil. 
Walrus is good eating. It is like coarse beef ; and walrus liver raw, is 
a dish on which to grow Frozen seal is excellent as a stand-by 
in travelling ; and putrid seal, which has been buried uader the grass 
all the sammer, is a winter's specialcharm. The reindeer’s maw is made 
into a dish called nerukak, or the eatable, and sent about, as presents of 
game or frait might be with as. The entrails of the rypeu, mixed with 
fresh train-oil and berries, make another favourite dish ; and the Green- 
preserves, are crake-berries, make 
= ; ony ee are crake- angelica, 

eggs in evi of incubatory flung all ther into 

= uncll eb ent cue, alia is then filled up with treleoil. An E-qui 

maux will eat his sledge-—when it is made of dried sal 

two skins ; the cross-pieces being reindeer bones. This is not so mar- 

vellous as it seems to be: it is = like feeding off a one-horse 
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chaise or clarence with C. springs ; it must be a curious t to 
& party tara out, and make a ab my hie, is 














like very red beef; and fat which is like hog’s lard, with an exce 
tional portion lying between the entrails and the skin, like almond oil in 
taste, and an excellent substitate for butter. The tail is the tit-bit, and 
is covered with a fat of firmer consistence and more delicate flavour, 
than that on the body. But the manatus is too human to be pleasant. 
“It appears horrible,” Mr. Lund Simmons in his Curiosities of 
Food, “to chew and swallow the flesh ofan animal which holds its 
oung (it has never more than one ata litter) to its breast—which is 
‘ormed exactly like that of a woman—with paws resembling human 
hands.” The tongue of the sea-lion (phoca jubata) is prefe: by some 
to ox tongue ; the heart is said to be equal to roast calf’s heart. 
The walrus bas a tongue, a heart, and a liver, all serviceable and palata- 
ble, though we think the meat coarse and ; the female sea-bear is 
like lamb, and its cub the very counterpart of roast pig. Seal flesh we think 
strong and oily ; but we have already taken the ’s opinion on 
it. The black skin of the whale, too, we have tasted, and found its ~— 
cabes with the cocoa-flavour simply delicious, but its coarse red fi 
like ioferior meat. P , or sea-pig, is not to be despised by British 
sailors suffering from salt junk and scurvy ; Wut it is not much sought 
after now, though In the da 


when peacocks in their pride, swans, and 
herons were at English tables, pores. or sea-pigs, their place of 
honour aswell. All sea things have the recommendable quality of being 


highly fodised, This is one of the virtues of cod-liver oil ; one of the 
reasons why sea-side air is so good for the scrofulous and consumptive ; 
and almost the sole benefit to be found in the Iceland moss, once so 
famous as a specific against consumption. Isinglass has also a fishy ori- 
gin. The court plaister of the chemists’ shops is isinglass and balsam 
8 on silk. Oaviare is the dried roe or salted spawn of fish; the 
black, which is the best, comes from the sturgeon, the red is from the 
grey mullet and the carp. Botargo is a kind of caviare made from the 
spawn of the red mullet, and of great esteem in Sicily ; the roe of the 
pollock makes commendable , and the roe of the methy (Eotha ma- 
culosa) can be baked into biscuits, which are used in the four countries 
as tea- 

In Beloochistan the cattle are fed on a compound of dates and dried- 
fish; the inbabitants living almost entirely on fish; and we 
here, in England, fling hundreds of pounds of sprats and 
other fish upon our fields to fertilise the land, poison the air, and deprive 
some bungry thousands of a dinner. The Atlantic tunny is like veal, 
bat drier and firmer ; and the sturgeon, so prized by Greece and Rome, 
is also of the veal type; that is, like flesh without blood. The sh 
nosed sturgeon is like beef, very coarse, rank, unsavoury. The shark is 
dry and acid. Havana is the only place where shark is openly sold in 
the market, and the Chinese are the only people who ascribe any spe- 
cially invi; virtues to the fins and tail. 

The negroes are all fond of sharks ; as they are of bippo- 
potami and alligators, and the Polynesians surfeit themselves to indiges- 
tion and disease by their love of sharks’ flesh, quite raw. _ 

Scotland, and some other northern countries, eat the picked shark and 
the dog-fish. The aqgees, dried and grated, thickens soup in catho- 
lic countries, and is a Jersey dainty, — veal. In Cornwall they 
make a as they do everythin , into pies. The Chinooks 
dry a little fish—something like a ine—then burn it as a candle ; 
and the scales of the delicious and delicate callipevi, make exceedingly 
beautifal ornaments. 

Other people beside the Gold Coast negroes feed on, and take pleasure 
reptiles. We ourselves eat one of the tribe when we devour calipash 
and calipee. But thongh we revel in turtle, we keep an adverse coun- 
tenance to oe dB pe half the soup eaten by travellers in Italy and 
Sicily is made of tortoise, boiled down to its essence. In Trinidad, 
and other of the West India islands, land tortoises are in much repute ; 

of the close tortoise (testudo clausa) are held a supreme delica- 


= 


“ torta: ” while sailing up the Orinoco. 
In Dak Nos and South A the salt-water terrapin is a fat and 


luscious luxury, if taken just at the close of summer, and its eggs in 
their ment-like skin—they have no true shell—are always valued. 
tee, New Holland’s curious snake-necked version of a tortoise, 

a liver which would send the pate de foie of Strasbourg out of 
field altogether ; while, of tartle the world of gourmands is never 
any form of presentation that it may mete the chef to 
The hideous, scaly, demonical-looking iguana is better in 
in outside promise ; cooked skilfully, it is like chicken in 
turtle > a $ a one of its paws —_ ha = to 
dieh, it is so tfu ve of a pigmy alligator 

a stout eons etestina das under the san, would 


excellent eating, being omnigustatory ; it is like 
like rabbits, when vet pny em A like tartle, if dressed as 
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crocodile is like veal ; but some species 
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ig at the dried skin, 
their awful messes of gelatinous soup. Alligator is 


but the alligator’s eggs have a musky flavour. 
Wionent Most venomous snakes ; and, those 
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America ; and Sir Walter Raleigh fed his fainting men on | break 


, | tit-bite, not forgetting the 


ze would not know the difference blindfold. The 

entical with veal in colour, taste, and texture. Bears’ paws were long 
6 German —ar and bears’ flesh is held equal or superior to pork b 
connoisseurs, having a mixed flavour, which 

lences of both beef and pork. The fat is as white as suow, and “ if a man 
were to drink a quart of it,” says one amiable enthusiast, “it would ne- 
ver rise on his stomach!” The tongue and hams are cured, but the head 
is accounted worthless, and thrown away. 

The badger tastes like wild boar ; the pumas is not inferior to veni- 
son, and kangaroo-tail soup is better than half the messes which in 
London under the name of ox-tail soup. Hashed wallaby is a dish no 
one need disdain, and a small species of kangaroo, called lemelon, is 
as good as any bare ever cooked. An Australian native uet is an 
odd mixtare. and wallabies, opossums and Saying squirrels, 
pe ane , Wombats and bandicoots, all of them more or less of the 
ven type,r nt the pidces de resistance ; while rats, mice, snakes, 
snails, large white ts, called cobberra, worms and grabs, are the 
little dishes and most favoured entrées. A nice fat marmot is a treat— 
why not? They are pure feeders, Ao Esquimaux strings mice together 
as a Londoner strings larks, and eats them with equal gusto. 

The musk rat of Martinique is eaten, musky as it is, and indescribabl 
to a European ; and the sleek rats of the sugar-cane fiel 
make one of the most delicious friccassees imaginable—so tender, plump, 
cleanly, and luscious are they. Sugar plantations generally maintain a 
professional rat catcher, but some people think that rat produces con- 
sumption, so discou the The Ch’ are in a rat paradise 
in California, where the rats are incredibly large, highly flavoured, and 
very abundant ; they make a dish of rats’ brains equal to the famous 
plat of nightingales’ tongacs epoken of in a certain Roman history ; and 
Tat-soup a by al right-minded Celestials to beat ox-tail or gra- 
vy-sou . 

Mr. Albert Smith gave his impressions of Chinese fare as consisting, 
for the most part, of “ rats, bats, snails, bad cage, and hideous fish dried 
in the moet frightful attitudes,” with the tion of a soup of “ large 
ca Hars boiled in a thin gravy with onions.” India is now about to 
supply China with salted rats, which it is hoped will open a new field of 
commercial enterprise and fortane quite unparallel The bandicot, 
dear to Australian palates, is the pig-rat ; and the gern | rat, or jer- 
boa, is of the same order. The Indians eat the beaver, which is said to 
be like pork ; and porcupine is a prime favourite with the Dutch, the 
Hottentots, the Australians, the Hudson Bay trappers, and the Italians. 
Porcupine is a cross between fowl and sucking-pig, and accounted ex- 
omen ta feck ph led i toddy vinegar and 

jants o strong yy ca pepper, 
are considered in derive an Apician luxury. The trank 
semble buffalo’s hump, and the fat is a 
will go almost any distance for a portion. Hip; 
treat ; when ealted it is thought superior to our best breakfast bacon ; 
and the flesh is both palatable and nutritious ; the fat is used instead of 
butter for making puddings, and, indeed, for all the ordi: 
batter. The young tapir is like beef, and the and musk hog are 
both superior to the common porker, if care is taken to cut out the fetid 
orifice in the back. Pig—the pig for which Charles Lamb would almost 
dare a crime, and the immortal Chinamen burnt down his house—the Pig 
of our childhood, our maturity, and our old age—has detractors 
calumniators ; surely no man who has once tasted could ever fore- 
go again. America is the great pork-shop of the universe ; not even 
excepting Ireland, where the pig element is also strongly developed. In 
America they speak of pickled pork by the acre, and in Ohio alone the 
use about three-quarters of a million of swine yearly. Io Spain pig 
game, lean and highly flavoured, without fat or unctuousness, dev 
any capability for bacon, and withou 


8 
of 
ta rasher or a cheek available for 
S fast. It is fondly ed that sausages — — pat aed of 
e pacbydermatous family ; but sausages are deceptive, somctimes 
coutain as m horse fiesh and donkey flesh as their more legitimate 
basis. Mr. Richardson, of Manchester, gave evidence in Mr. Scholefield’s 
committee, to the effect that horse flesh is 


po- 
lonies ; and that, indeed, it is of material use in these preparations, as, 
beia; harder and more fibrous than pork, it binds together the whole, 
which else would be inclined to run to waste and water. 


Birds are of large importance in the supplies of haman food ; and not 
only birds but birds’ nests as well—at with the Chinese, whose 
dainties are alwa: liar. These nests are brought from Java and 
Sumatra, the thering | taking place thrice in the year, and being inau- 

by solemn ceremonies. The nests are like fibrous, ill-concocted 
inglass, inclining to red, about the size of a goose’s egg, and as thick 
asasilverspoon. They ~~ —s the rocks like (according to Mr. Al- 
bert Smith) watch- ets. dry are brittle and wrinkled, and 
are sold for twice ir weight in silver. best are the whitest and 
cleanest ; but even with these there is enormous labour in preparin, 
them for the Chinese market, the end and aim of the trade being a sou: 
with these nests floating about like lumps of soft, mucilaginous jelly. 
nest, which is of the sea-swallow (Hirando esculenta), is the sag Aes 
one known. Many are the delicious morsels afforded by birds. bee- 
cafico in the fig season ; the 7. pigeon of Australia when 
the acacia seeds are ripe; ‘at, 2 diablotin or t- 
sucker, if taken when a tender nestling, and the same bird when , if 
taken when the palms are in fruit ; the rice bunting of South Carolina, 
when the rice is ripening in the field ; and the ortolan, mere lump of 
idealised fat as it is—these are among the most celebrated of the smaller 
— and woodcocks of our own land. 
Some people eat insects. The grab of the palm weevil, about the size 
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HODSON OF HODSON’S HORSE. 
The heart of has within the 
80 deeply aM yp as ae rebellion of 1857, 
real agony—tbe wai week 
po read withont a strong effort 
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martyr- 


of heroic daring and self-sacrificing and saintly endurance and 
dom. The traces here and there of weakness and indecision ov! y brought 
out more clearly the soundness a of the race which was on its 
3 a gst the th ds who were nobly doing their duty, 
one man after another stood out and drew to himself the prelee, the gra- 
titude, and the love of the whole nation. In all her long and carn be- 
ory England can point to no nobler sons than these, the heroes of India 
in 1857. Thank God, many of them are left tous, but the contest was 
for the life itself, the fall price had to be paid, and one after another the 
heroes paid it. Some fell full of years and hovours, whom the mutiny 
found with names already famous : others in their glorious midday 
strength : others fresh from England, in the first daring years of early 
youth ; of all ranks and profess jous—generals, governors, cadets, mis- 
sionaries, civilians, private soldiers ; but each heard the call and obeyed 
. 7 . sae — = life Foe ee believe that even in this 
urrying, bewildering, forgetful age, and Englishmen will not 
let the name of one of then die, : 

At any rate, there is little chance that the su 
be forgotten by his countrymen, for not only has he carved out with his 
sword a name for himself which knows few —_ even in Indian story, 
but he has left materials for one of the best ographies in our language. 
And we think our readers will thank us for giving them the best oo. 
ture our space will allow of the soldier and bis work, as nearly as may 
be in his own words; only begging them to bear in mind that bis let- 
ters were written in the strictest confidence to his nearest relations, and 
that so far from wishing to make bis own deeds known during bis life, he 
resolutely refused to allow those letters to be made public. 

William Stephen Raikes Hodson, third son of the Archdeacon of Staf- 
ford, was born in March, 1821, and went, when fourteen years old, to 
Rugby, where he stayed for more than four years, two of which were 
spent in the sixth form under Arnold. At echool he was a bright, plea- 
sant boy, fond of fun, and with abilities decidedly above the average, but 
of no very marked distinction, except as a ranner; in which exercise, 
however, he was almost unequalled, and showed great powers of enda- 
rance, None of his old schoolfellows have been surprised to hear of his 
success as the head of the Intelligence Department of an army, or of his 
marvellous marches and spqunoenee in impossible places as Captain of 
Irregular Horse. Such performances on} us back to first callin 
over, when we used to see him come in « shed and hot, and to hear his 
cheery “Old fellow! I've been to Brinklow since dinner.” But, as a 
boy, he was not remarkable for physical strength or courage, and none of 
us would have foretold that he would become one of the most daring and 
successful swordsmen in the Indian army, We only mention the fact, 
because it is of great importance that the trath in this matter, which the 
lives of Hodson and others have established, should be as widely acknow- 
ledged as possible. A man born without any natural defect can, in this 
as in other respects, make his own character ; no man need be a coward 
who will not be one ; and a a rae be in view will in 
the end help a man to the doing of nobler d daring than any 





t of this article will 


amount of natural combativeness. 

From yo be went to Trinity, Cambridge, where he took his 
in 1844; bat fortunately for bis country, and (let us own it, bard as it is 
as yet to do so) for himself also, a constitutional tendency to headache 


led him to choose the army rather than a ‘learned profession. After a 
short service in the — militia, which he entered to escape su 
annuation, he got a cadetship, and embarked for India. Sir Wil 
Napier, then Governor of Guernsey, gave him a letter to his brother, 
Sir Charles, and himself wrote of him, “I think he will be an acquisition 


to any service. His education, bis ability, his zeal to make himself ac- 
quainted with mili matters, gave me the greatest satisfaction durin 
his service with the militia.” His brother’s letter never was presen’ 

to Sir Charles Napier, as we infer from the at p. 104, where it is 
mentioned again. “I didn’t show him bis "s letter,” writes Hod- 
son in 1850, “ that he might judge for himself first, and know me ‘ ~ 
se,’ or rather ‘ me.’ I will, however, if ever I see him again.” He 
never saw Sir les again ; but what a glimpse of the man’s character 
we get from these few lines. 

On the 13th of September, 1845, Hodson landed in India, and- went up 
country at once to Agra. Here he found the Hon. James Thomason, 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces, » family friend and 
connexion, with whom he stayed till November 2nd, when he wes ap- 
pointed to do duty with the 2nd Grenadiers, and began bis military ca- 
reer as part of the escort of the Governor-General, who was on his wa 
pete he nm In that quarter a black cloud had gathered, which it 
was high time should be after. 

Hodson, however, marches on, all uncoascious, 
give no hint of coming battle, bat contain a charmingly 
scription ot Ge ode oR too 
outset, we rare mak of ev 

chartered MS ie alae eee 

g 

riving. Jt sounds hot, but a tentat 84° is tolerabl 
if there is a breeze.” At Umbala he attends a grand muster troops, 
and sees the lars for the first time. “The quiet-looking and Eng- 
lish dressed Hi troopers strangely contrasted with the wild Irregu- 
lars in all the fanciful ununiformity of their native costume : yet these 
last are the men J fancy for service.” This wason the 2nd of December, 
On Christmas-day he writes: “Ihave been in four general en 
meats of the most formidable kind ever known in India. On the , On 
our usual quiet march we were sed by being joined by an addi- 
tional regiment, and by an order for all non-soldiers to return to Um- 

Then comes the description of forced marches, and battles whizh one 
feels were won—and that wasal!. The same story e here as to the 
Sepoys ; at Moodkee “ our Sepoys could not be got to 
dous fire of the Sikh artillery, and as 
more the English officers 
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then their 
, and . they retired, figh 
to the river, into which they were driven pell-mel}, 
musketry pouring on them from our bank, and the Horse 
finishing their destruction with grape. Thad the pleasure myself of spik- 
carael en un 


out ‘ 80th! that gun must 
A nffneytBmeed. the 
and firmly : ually we lost the sound of their 
listened for the slightest intimation of their 
five minutes, while they ually gained the front 
fire had caused us so m Suddenly we droppi 

blaze of the Sikh cannon followed, then a thrilling cheer from 80th, 
panied sion as oman Se 0 ow aut ante in 
ahory eod'qghad te momar pes In a more minntes 
quietly, and lay down as before on the cold sand ; but they 
their number and two captains to mark the ecene 
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fined ambition...I remember bursting into tears in sbeer rage in the 
midst of the fight at Sobraon at seeing our soldiers lying killed and 
wounded.” 

His first campaign is over, and he goes into cantonments. The chief 
impression left on his mind is extreme disappoiatment with the state of 
the Sepoy regiments, which he expresses to Mr. Thomason : “ In disci- 
pline and subordination they seem to be lamentably deficient, especially 
towards the native commissioned cfficers. On the march I have found 
these last give me more trouble than the men even. My brother officers 
say that I see an unfavourable specimen in the 2ad, as regards discipline, 
owing to their frequent service of late, and the number of recruits ; but 
I fear the evil is very wide-spread. It may no doubt be traced mainly 
to the want of European officers. This, however, is an evil not likely to 
be removed on any large ecale. Meantime, unless some vigorous and 
radival improvements take place, I think our position will be very un- 
certain and even alarming in the event of extended hostilities. You 
must really forgive my speaking so plainly, and writing my own opinions 
e0 freely. You e me to do so when I was at Agra, if you re- 
member, and I value the privilege too highly as connected with the 
greater one of recviving advice and counsel from you, not to exercise it, 
even at the risk of your thiuking me presumptuous and hasty in my 
opinions.” 


Acting upon these impressions, he applies for and obtains an exchange } 


in the lst Bengal Europeans, in which he is eighth second-lieutenant at 
the age of 25, the junior in rank of boys of eighteen and nineteen. He 
feels that he has difficult cards to play, but resolves to make the best of 
everything, and regrets only “ that the men who are to support the name 
and power of Englaod in Asia are sent out here at an age when, neither 
by education nor reflection can they have learnt all, or even a fraction 
of what those words mean. It would be a bappy thing for India and for 
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rebel Moolraj. General Whish is obliged to raise the siege of Mooltan ; 
the grand struggle between the cow-killers and cow-worshippers on the 
banks of the Chenab has began.— 7b be continued. 


——=>——— 


CAST IRON DECORATIVE ARCHITECTURE. 
(Concluded. 


The paper read before you at the last regular meeting of the Lastitute 
mast be pronounced a literary production of rare merits. Written with 
an earnestness and vigour worthy of a better cause, it oe not only 
extensive reading but also Taborious thinking on the part of its author. 
The materials for the basis of a most ingenious argument are collected 
with exhaustless industry, and arranged with the skill of a finished wri- 
ter. The logic, where sound is fortified with a multiplicity of positions, 
from which favourable views may be had of the author’s conquered ter- 
ritory, which, with the unerring skill of the landscape-gardener, is mag- 
ni into interminable parks, endless avenues, distant fields, broad 
sheets of water, yes, even mountains in the background—all on a three- 
acre lot of most unpromisiog natural advantages. Where the conclu- 
sions drawn are less satisfactory to the d nating sense of the 

earned author, Poetry, with her brightest colours, is forced into service, 
to paint the liveliest and most pleasing scenery for ay on a barren 
stage, ever ready for the performance of tragedy, vaudeville, or, ballet, 
as may suit the brilliant and versatile genius of a skillfal manager, who 
knows his audience, and thinks it his proviace to please. 

If consistent with the interests of architectare, it would be more in 
accordance with my feelings to respond to a production of so much me- 
rit and of no inconsiderable intrinsic value, with hearty applause, with- 


themselves if all came out here at a more advanced age than now, bat | = further comment. But while paying my tribute of admiration to 


one alone breaking through the custom in that respect made and pro- 
vided, must net expect to escape the usual fate, or at least the usual an- 
noyances, of innovators.” 

At this point an opening, of which he was just the man to make the 
most, occurs. Mr. Thomason writes Colonel, afterwards Sir Henry, 
Lawrence, the new political agent at Lahore, introducing Hodson ; and 
at once a en pm founded on mutual appreciation, springs up between 
the two, to end only with their lives. The agent manages to have the 
young soldier constantly in his office, aud to get all sorts of work out of 
him. As a reward, he takes him on an expedition into Cashmere, in the 
autumn of 1846, whither they accompany the forces of Gholab Singh, to 
whom the country had been ceded by treaty. The letters from Cash- 
mere on this occasion, and again in 1850, when he accompanied Sir Henry 
on a second trip to Cashmere and Thibet, are like nothing in the world 
but an Arabian Night which we feel to be true. The chiefs, the priests, 
the monasteries, the treops, the glorious country so misused by man, the 


wretched people, an English lady, young and pretty, travelling all alone 
in the wil t on pony-bask, all pass before us in a series of living 
photographs. We bave room, however, for one quotation only :—* The 


women are atrociously ugly, and screech like the witches in Macheth—so 
much so, that when agent asked me to give them a rupee or two, I 
felt it my duty to refuse, ly but respectfully, on the ground that it 
would be e ng ugliness.” “Iam luckiest dog unhung (he 
conclades) to have got into Cashmere. I fancy I am the first officer of 
our army who bas been here save the few who have come officially.” 
Colouel Lawrence was not the man to let his young friend’s powers of 
work rust, so on their return we find Hodson set to build the famous Hill 
lum for white children at Subathoo, 

e may as well notice at once, in this early stage of his career, the 
man’s honest training of bimself in all ways, great and small, to take his 
place, and do his work in his world battle ; how he faces all tasks, how- 
ever unwonted, ill-paid, or humble, which seem to be helpful; how he 
casts eff all habits however pleasant or barmless, which may prove hin- 
drances. And this he does with no parade or fine sentiment, but simply, 
almost unconsciously, often with a sort of apology which is humou y 
pathetic. For ple, when set to work on the Asylum, he writes— 
* Colonel Lawrence seems determined I shall have nothing to stop me, 
for his invariable reply to every question is, ‘ Act on your own judg- 
meat, ‘Do what you think right,’ ‘I give you carte blanche to act in m 
name, and draw on my funds, and so forth.” Which confidence 
worthily bestowed. Hodson sets to work, ms all professional 
etiquette, and giving up - ee for the time. Cutting trees down, get- 
ting lime burat, brick made, planks sawn BP, the nd got ready, and 
then watching the work foot by foot; showing this ‘ nigger’ how to lay 
his bricks, another the proper proportions of a beam, another the con- 
struction of a door, and to the several artisans the mysteries of a screw, 
anail, a hinge. You cannot say to a man, ‘Make me a wall or a door,’ 
but you must, with your own hands, measure out his work, teach him to 
saw away here, to plane there, or drive such a nail, or insinuate such a 
suspicion of glue. And when it comes to be considered that this is al- 
together new work to me, and has to be excluded by cogitation on the spot, 
so as to give an answer to every inquirer, you may understand the 
amount of personal exertion and attention required for the work.’ 

Again, a few months later, Nov., 1847—* I am in ~~ pee | 
native house among the ruins of this old stronghold of ‘athans, with 
orders ‘ to make a good road from Luhore to the Satlej, distance forty 
miles,’ in as brief a e as possible. On the willing-to-be-generally- 
useful principle, this is all very well, and one gets used to turning one’s 
hand to everything, but nly (but for circumstances over which | 
had no control) I always laboured under the impression that [ knew no- 
thing at all about the matter. However, Colonel Lawrence walked into 
my room promiscuously one moruing, and said, ‘Oh, Hodson, we have 
agreed that you must take in hand the road to Ferozepore. You can 
start in a day or two ;’ and Aere J am.” 

Again, in January, 1848, he has been sent out surveying. “My ~ 
sent réle is to survey a part of the country lying along the left bank of 
the Ravee and below the hills, and I am daily and all day at work with 
compasses aod chain, pen and pencil, following streams, diving into val- 
leys, burrowing {ato hills, to complete my work. I need hardly remark, 
that baviog never attempted me ing of the kind hitherto, it is bother- 
ing at first.” ye , 1848, he has been set to hear all manner 
of cases, civil, 1 revenue, in the Lahore Court. The duty is 
of vast im tance, and I sometimes feel a half sensation of modesty at 
being set down to administer justice in such matters so early, and with- 
out previous training. A little practice, patience, and reflection, settle 

cases to one’s satisfaction however; and one must be content with 
justice as distinguished from technical law. Again, in a let- 
ter to his brother. “ Did I tell you, by the bye, that I tobacco 
when I left England, and that I have never been tempted even a 
night’s al /reseo to resume the delusive habit? Nor have I you (be- 
cause I despaired of your believing it) that I have declined from the 
paths of virtue in respect of beer also, this two years past, seldom or 
never tasting that once idolized stimulant !’’ We have no space to com- 
ment ; and can only hope that my gallant young oarsman or cricketer 
bound for India who read this, will have the courage to follow 
Hodson’s example, if he himeelf the better for abstinence, notwith- 
the fascination of the drink itself, and the cherished associa- 
tions w twine round the pewter. My dear boys, remember, as Hod- 
son did, that if you are to get on well in Iudia it will be owing, physi- 
“2 speaking, to 
pase 





ers, ferries, and passes, 
duce and supplies available in any part ef the country ; to give accurate 
information, not running open-mouthed to say that 10,000 horsemen and 
& thousand guns are coming (in true native style), but to = to see 
whether it may not really be @ common cart and a few horse- 
men who are kicking up all the dust; to call twenty-five by its right 
name, and not say fifty for short, as most natives do. This of course 
wants a great deal of careful instraction and ‘attention. Beyond this, 
the officers should give a tolerably correct sketch and report of any 
country through which they may be au fait at routes and means of 
feeding troops, and above all (and here you come close u 
duties), keep an eye on the —- of the neighbours, 
the country, so as to be able to give such information as may lead 
any outbreak being nipped in the bad.” 
reader will probably now be of opinion that the young lieaterant, 

willing to make himself geverally useful, and given to locomotien, will 
be not uolikely to turn out a very tough nut for the Sikbs to crack 
when they have quite made up their minds to risk another fight: and 
that time is rapidly drawing near. All through the — and early 
summer months there are tumalts and risings, which tell - 

iracy. Hodson, after a narrow escape of accompaning Agnew to 

ovltan, is scouring the country backwards and forwards, catching re- 
dele and picking up news. In September, the Sikbs openly join the 


| 





e manner, I feel coostrained to question the matéer enlarged upon in the 
paper before you, and I do so with the confidence that a mind capable 
of constructing eo skillful aa argument, will not be discouraged even 
when convinced of error, but rather stimulated to continue valuable er- 
ertions in a worthier direction, to the ultimate advancement of the art 
and the best i ts of the professi 

We are told in the outset, as a fundamental fact, the force of which 
every unbiased mind must be ready to ——— aod which I accept 
as the text for my argument, and wil! quote in full, that— 

“The purest eras of architecture have been those in which building 
material been used with the most honest for iis nature, attri- 
butes, and capacities ; while, on the other hand, the histories of the de- 
cline of every pure style, and the rise of every impure style have been 
but illas' s of improper uses of the constructive means, which nature 
everywhere yields for the comfort of mankind.” 

I wish to contiaue with what I think will be admitted without arga- 
ment :— 





* And by which sae guides us unerringly to the attainment of the most 
pression, the most harmonioue fitness, and consequently, esthe- 


perfect ex 
tically speaking, to the highest standard of beauty.” 


We are further told that it is disastrous to go beyond the limits of a which is indisputable. He treated the question, however, from a purel 


indications of nature in the treatment of the material she offers, 

that we are culpable also for neglecting to accept all she may present 
us. What is more, we are hte tan thehed enh ak Gi tin ae: 
sources which science has developed or may in future develop from the 
hidden treasures of nature ; furthermore, we are admonished that it is 
our duty to t the i tions of science in our monuments, in 
order to be able to answer in the affirmative the important question, are 
we exercising our high and peculiar prerogative of monumentalists? Js 
ours & representati hitecture? It is pointed out to us that this is an 
era of great discoveries in mec and constructive science. Be- 
sides this, the requirements of modern buildings are such that they can- 
not be met by the constractive devices and architectural features of clas- 
sic and medieval styles. We are guarded against an unwholesome con- 
servativeness, when new elements in their uirements of our strac- 
tares, demand of us a renewed vitality, rather 








the past. 

It will hardly need my cordial endorsement of the above premises to 
convince you of their nor of my hearty acceptance of them. 
I deem it the first duty of the architect (if architecture is to be a living 
art) that he should be guided in his designs by the requirements of his 
structures and the best modes of constructing them, without reference 
to the past, further than this, that the past is our school. We ought to 
listen to and profit by her experience, for truly she has accomp! 
marvellous wana 

It bas always been my sincere conviction that we could not, even if we 
would, resist formation of a new style, or what is equivalent, a pro- 
gression of our age in its moral, religious, political, social, and scientific 
development. As I have dilated upon this subject in a former ro 
“On Styles,”’ which I expect to continue on some future occasion, I will 
dwell upon it no longer now, but at once peu to the contemplation 
of the means offered to us by the writer of the paper under discussion, 
which are to give a bold sudden impulse and an increased vitality 
to our efforts for the advancement of architectural art. 

Let him speak for himself : 


“ This is (he says) an Jronage. No other material is so omnipresent in 
the arts of utility ; whether moulded from the furnace, battered on the 
anvil, or rolled in the mill, it is developed for new forms and new uses. 
Its strength, its elasticity, its ductility, its malleability, its — and 
its endurance, render it applicable to a thousand exi manufac- 
tares, and it has arrived at last to the exponent of the noblest physical 
qualities of manhood. With all these wonderful facilities, it has been again 
and again offered to the Fine Arts. But Architecture, sitting haughtily 
on her acropolis, has indignantly refused to receive it, etc.” 

Let us candidly examine into facts and see whether they bear out ex- 


actly the above statement, and if so, how far we are right and how far 


wrong. I hardly know what Architecture, “ sitting ghtily on her 
acropolis,” is disposed to do with reference to the Iron question ; but I 
do know that architects humbly sitting in their offices in the fourth 
— some down town building, are daily making extensive contracts 
for iron-work and materials 1,:oulded from the furnace, battered on the 
anvil, and rolled in the mill, umounting even to 33 per cent. of the cost 
of structares that are erected of stone and brick ; not to be used for se- 
cret construction, bat avowed in broad daylight as an essential feature and 

ting element of modern stractures. For a buildio ——_ 


this is doing marvellously well ; and even if iron was to be ultimatel, 
pen eae berry he the exclusion of every other, this progress wou! 


But iron never can, and never will be, a suitable material for forming 
the main walls of architectaral monuments. The only material for that 

always has been, and now is, sone ; and I believe it always will 
be. mead bers Aaya erg hee tap differ from stone in 


without the aid of architects, we will that wherever iron has 
been the most » ® wonderful variety of new and beauti- 
ful forms have into existence ; for instance, those of the steam- 





a blind imitation of 
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nomy of space is a special object, cast iron colamns are in many cases 
excellent substitutes for stone. Inclosures, stairs, sashes, doors, shut- 
ters, etc., heretofore formed of wood, are now almost exclusively and 
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made of iron, and much has been done to perfect the ar- 
chitectural features developed by these changes. 

Bat iron is not a suitable material, alone and unassisled by stone, to 
form the main walls of a building, nor any considerable portion of the same, 
for the following reasons : 

Ist. If used economically ; that is, so as not to cost more than stone— 
it has not substance, nor weight, nor rigidity enough in itself to main- 
tain its position. 

2d. It is too great a conductor of heat. 

$d. It is combustible. In the fullest sense of the word, iron not only 
loses its stability at a moderately high temperature, but it is entirely 
consumed y hp een to heat for a moderate space of time, say the du- 
ration of a opposite. The only difference between iron and wood in 
combustion is, that wood by heat ie evolved into gases, which mingle 
with the air, leaving but a slight residae, which we call ashes, while iron 
absorbs a portion of atmospheric air, and when burnt forms a mass (oxide 
of iron) larger and heavier than its original bulk. 

Bat I beiieve it has been conceded by our learned friend that iron 
needs antoher material as a backing to make it suitable for the exterior 
walls of buildings. Then, I ask the question—what is the use of the 

? There is no absolute use for it! The real materials use for con- 
struction, and in themselves entirely sufficient, are the stone or brick ; 


“ it cannot be doubted that the purest eras of architecture have been those 
in which building material has been used with the most honest regard 
for its nature and capacity.” 


I am willing to admit that iron can be cast cheaply in fanciful forms, 

rfectly beautiful, but I should never think of covering my homely 
brick house with iron in order to add to its beauty, no more than I should 
endeavour to adorn a coarse garment with cheap gold tinsel, 
that would be more economical than a fine one. A garment of the finest 
cloth is certainly best, the next best tf it is one of avowed coarse mate- 
rial. The best building is a stone building, the rext best tv it is brick, 
and lastly, wood. If iron were a suitable material, that would do, and I 
should be delighted to enter into ulations for its decoration, and in- 
dulge in rejoicing over the facilities offered in moulding it ; but who 
would not shrink from a present of a purely iron cottage on the Hudson 
River, either for summer or winter use. I would rather, if a modern ma- 
terial must be used, indulge in gutta percha, and to show that I am not 
exclusively possessed by antique prejudices, I am willing to compromise 
Ww sompengs good stone house, with iron beams, an iron roof, and iron 


Ruskin, the boldest, most earnest, and most devoted advocate of Art, 
who, with all his idiosyacrasies, has conferred a great boon upon society 
and whose career will be caer by coming generations, is anfortu- 
nately not a mechanic, al gh a great thinker and lover of art. Had 
be been a mechanic, he would have advanced as the first reason against 
the use of cast iron in the exterior of buildings, its practical unfitness— 


artistic point only, and I always believed he had firmly established 
position. But it appears one attentive and able reader of his works is 
not yet convinced. We are told that his ideas of personal sacrifice in 
labour and thought, constituting a most important part of the value of 
a work of art, is only applicable to the spirit of the medieval age, when 
the personal labour of hands was the only labour known, while our age, 
which 

“ We are called upon to express, is not one of individualities, but of 

It is not one of barbarous sacrifice, either of time, labour, 

money, or material, but of wise economy. Science has nearly destroyed 
personal labour, and substituted the machine. In fact, we have me- 
chanics now, not handicraftsmen, who work not so mach out of devotion 
to any craft, as for the homely necessities of life. Labour now is the 
means, and not the end of life. Ours, we are told, is not an of repose 
like the medieval age, but one of clamour and harry. We fore, it 
is concluded, should not have thought for the producer of the effect, but 
for the effect produced, and criticise that effect abstractedly, as it ap- 
peres.te our sentiments of the beaatiful and fitting. If this argument 

admitted, no objection remains against ornamentation in cast iron, 
ete. 


Thank God the argument is not admitted. If it were, ours would be a 
most unfortunate state of society, so deplorable, indeed, that it would 
become the duty of every ——- e moral agent, to alter it, 
and if he failed, there would be nothing left but to die in despair. When 
men labour no more because they are interested in the work they per- 
form, but simply to sustain life, the very foundations of society are 

up, and the strongholds of morality, honesty, and happiness 
are crumbling into dust. But is thisa fact? Can we fiad even in this 
eee city of New York, mechanics who are willin, 
fora advance in daily wages, to abandon their trade and consen’ 
to sweep the streets ; or even labourers, who can be hired to carry a 
heavy stone backward and forward without a purpose for mere hire? 
Will the member who philosophizes so frivolously be willing to pay the 
same price in dollars and cents for a clever print that he would for 
an orginal painting? Who says that the medinrval age was one of dreamy 
repose, when there are hundreds of inimitable monuments, the living wit- 
nesses of heroic astion, without clamour and bustle but with 
no lesa of moral influence, forming as proud a page in the b of the 
wall epeunquechbanaet eatin. 

I highly and respect mechanical and scientific and I 
may say, without boasting, I have ever taken an active interest in it ; 
but I cannot banish the conviction that self-eufficient pride over a few 
secrets culled in the garden of nature should not make us callous to her 
immutable laws of beauty, and indifferent as to selection between men and 
machines. But, happily for our country and for the age we live in, mat- 
ters have not yet come to such a pass. Wars with the sword and wars 


selfishness, 
but with the ratura of plenty, our hearts are for the 
kindly influences of Art, and we are returning to with 
Talk of the barbarous sacrifice of labour, en ae eer Saaee 
and the wise economy of the present! What can we do wi our wealth 
ne ee Re ne 


squandered i 
a minute per centage left for the supply of his absolute necessities. 
e have 


retrograded 

the deliberate utterance of a 
“A mechanical architecture is evidently one of strict unities and 

repetitions,....and these qualities, under the skilful treatment of ar- 
chitect, are peculiarly experimental of an age which seeks not for in- 
ET ee te de ie ee 
friezes and pediments, the Romans from panelled basreliefs, and 
more y medieval Catholics, from the scu!ptare of their 
porches ; but rather of a period which, having ample instructional and 


. emotional resources in other directions, expects in an edifice little 


more thea the pure architectural expression of fitness for its peculiar 
purposes. 

Then let us go home and bury our pencils, and let us be architects no 
more. I have always supposed that it is the of the artist 
and of the architect, iirst and foremost, not to inquire w 


is expected 
of him and of his but to decide for himself what to be 
r , in order to possess the moral effect they should exercise 
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Mr. Bentixcx thought the Reform Act of 1832 a most one-sided and 
iniquitous measure, which it had become necessary to remodel. He 
would not touch upon the bill just presented, but remarked that Mr. 
Bright’s project, which had been so extensively promulgated throughout 
the country, was framed in the spirit of a leveller and communist.—Mr. 
P. O’Barren inquired whether Ireland was to be totally ignored in the 
projection wf npg ete nag tps yy yap disappointed in the 
measure, and at a future stage wou ve 8 energetic tion. 
After a few words from Mr. Beacu, 4 epee y 
The Cuancet.or of the Excuequer, in reply, entered into some further 
ey respecting the details of the ity 
- Baxter having withdrawn his amendment, the motion was agreed 
to, and leave given to bring in the bill, which was subsequently read a 
first time, the second reading being fixed for Monday, the 21st instant. 
——pa————. 
THE HOUSE, AND THE NEW REFORM BILL, 
When M. de Montalembert was about to com his memorable Apo- 
logy for England and English Institutions in the spirit of the Roman 
historian writing on the manners of the Germans, he made a pilgrimage 
to the House of Commons, on the night of a great national debate. It is 
easy to conceive the bitterness of enthusiasm with which the silenced 
orator and the homeless statesman would contemplate the almost imme- 
morial, and unwaning deur of the freest and proudest representative 
Assembly in the world. He would mark, with @ pang of admiration 
and regret, the plain and practical reality, the solid and substantial 
simplicity, the visible and felt but unobtrusive power impressed upon all 
the proceedings of those picked lawmakers of a serious, self-respecting 


people. 

The Palace of Westminster, compared with the Palais Bourbon ; the 
British Parliament, with a liveried Senate and a menial Legislative 
Corps, might well awake in the breast of a patriotic French geatleman 
a sense of humiliation and a mingled emotion of envy and sympathy, 
such as we, to whom these scenes are part and parcel of our every day 
existence, can hardly imagine. From the sight of Englishmen, at home 
the “ mist of familiarity” obscures the dignity and the nobleness of free- 
dom in its daily working dress. We perveive only Sir C. Barry’s expen- 
sive Gothic vagaries combining darkness and inconvenience, and a num- 
ber of common-place, ungainly, or frivolous men, talking parochial Eng- 
lish painfully. One must be absent from the old country a year or two, 
or stay ten days in Paris, to see our Parliament as others see it. Then, 
again, the mania of smart provincial correspondents for “showing up’”’ 
the House in graphic sketches, and treating our Parliamentary celebri- 
ties as a valet treats a hero, is not caloulated to suggest to the popular 
mind any very exalted image of the national Senate. Nevertheless, 
there are few more satisfactory spectacles to a serious observer in what 
Mr. Disraeli would call a “wise and understanding” age, than the - 
pee | House of Commons on the occasion of a great debate on domes 
policy. 

We say emphatically on domestic policy, because it is then that the 
Houre is really itself, and therefore seen to the best advantage. 
is all the difference in the world between a home night and a foreign 
night in the House. The French Chamber of Deputies and the National 
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bourg Cathedral, although of doubtfal ety, might be successfully | the condition of the country in 1859, poy pee « les established in 1832. 
boat oy a te a hike the omer Ia the sooged rank he plaoed the school politicians who believed that 
our less wealthy citizens, that they successfully vie with their rich | representation ought to be regulated entirely upon the basis of popula- 
neighbour, by making up in cheap unmeaning = their ow —. ht --§ however, mat tests ee = than 
means, and thereby abandon their common sense good taste ; cou ved from mere ation, or even from wi proper- 
. ty. London alone contained more inhabitants and was assessed to & 
larger annual value than the whole of Scotland, and yet in the most 
sweeping reform it was never suggested to endow the metropolis with an 
number of representatives to that ig by the Scotch counties 
and boroughs. Illustrating this conclusion by other examples, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer enunciated as an established proposition 
that members of parliament represented not only the numbers, property, 
and intelligence of their actual constituencies, as measured by numbers 
and wealth, but the moral influence and local interests appertaining 
to special, and sometimes scattered and diminutive bodies ot electors. 
















































i & lar 
ve per cent. off for cash. If a bold stone arch is wanted for the security 
and strength of construction, that bold arch is the most beautiful object 
I can possibly imagine in such a place, and if you have not the means to 
or, its masses into mouldings or cut foliage of God’s nature in its 
lo! y ame Ss ee ee their faithful work with- 
out a veil of flimsy and trifling ornament, bought at a shop, and hung up 


ith tenpenny nails. 

Our a friend shows strong evidences of a lively appreciation of} On ped meee, which he exemplified by reference to the t 
these and other fallacies ; but the subject once taken up, he thinks bold | state of various county and borough constituencies, he ed that the |- 
confidence and tact will carry him over the roughest places. It is this} most appropriate reform of the existin system would not be arrived at 
facility for convincing superficial minds which prompts me to treat with conceding additional members to large towns. In Darham, in 
more severity than I should like to use an argument which would do| the West Riding, in Lancashire, and many other county districts, a lar 
great mischief in misleading a public, ever eager after novelties. He - 
says: 

“ But as regards iron, suck deceit is scarcely possible, for none could within the same beg rs eee limits. If the population test were 
for a moment suppose that this material would be used in solid blocks adopted, an extensive disfranchisement of boroughs must conan, —— 
like masonry, pn § therefore its very texture confesses its su iality. | Sated by a considerable increase in the county representation. If that 
Besides, well ounecived cast iron decoration, avolding base imitation of | test, again, were accepted, the house would be filled pa en ew be- 
solid architecture, would take especial pains to acknowledge this its pe- longing to the great landlord interests and the great manufacturing and 
culiar quality, either by drawing attention to the constructive expedients | Monetary interests, and would constitute negating: & nuns _ 
which this quality demands, such as rivets and anchors, or by permitting —_ is _ doubt character, = and } i gence, but n —_— 
the banking material (the use of which has been found absolutely essen- opie LE pe nr my Ene gs — “ expound a 
- on gh ome ae Renae egyentat ceeeay te and exercising, as the correlative of such universality of representation, 

What refreshing simplicity and candour! Weare to put up work and se - wrineiples en dee 
materials entirely useless, and for fear that somebody should think that} ative system might be attained, but the practical result might be —. 
we pretended it to be of any use whatever in the construction of our | jigh jn England, as on the Continent, a something approaching to a bu- 
edifice, we will show by anchors and rivets that it is but a mere shell} peaucratic despo The right hon. gentleman adverted sacces 
acy me » ae wes — —— no purpose and means nothing a to Lg details of the pues: measure of — ea 

I yield to a temptation here to give an oft-repeated definition of archl- ome which. yo iene e — ey Hy po Noy in - ta- 
Ne ae, ae of « bailding the rif, be expressed bis intention to retain, with the concession in favour of 
uses and purposes for w t is erected. e answer which a 2g | certain * ni 
bedizened with cast iron ornaments would give to the question, for what om pep 7 omypemankiy ag fonda te Beal Seok, or Piast In 


: MY | to the extent of £10 per annum in the East In- 
urpose the building is erected, would be to me as plain as though it} gia Bonds : to the positors ear’setand amount of £60 i 
was written upon it with large cast iron letters : a © j othe Se be "Lb “ lng to the rd 0 


savings banks ; to pensioners of £20 per annum for services in the army 

“ POR SHOW, MORE THAN ANY OTHER PURPOSE.” | and navy ; and to the occupants of chambers, lodgings, and other “ por- 

It is hardly necessary to follow our learned friend into all his serious | tions of a house” paying the rental of not less than £20 a year. As an 

sportive uses of cast iron, to show the fallacy of every instance of his | educational franchise he proposed to give votes in boroughs to the mem- 

application of that cheap material, nor into his beld trifling with lights | bers of the a of ae Paret yee S the le; bene medical 

and shades which are to transform the serious grandeur of the cathedral | professions, clergymen of every denomination, school- 

into the jolly amusemeuts of the kaleid ; but I will just reach out | Masters certificated e Privy Council of Education. With regard to 
my hand and save poor Adam Kraft from his clutches, who for casting 


the county franchise, Mr. Disraeli intimated that in the present bill the 
St. Sebaldus’s shrine (a most original and varied design) in good bronze, 


limits of the suffrage would be so expanded as to include all occupiers of 
is drawn into a quasi precedent for inventing cast iron nets for decent | and or houses to the annual value of £10, thus assimilating the county | Assemblies were never so brilliant as when the resurrection of Poland or 
structures. I am glad of the favourable view taken of the facilities of- 


to the borough franchise. the Rights of Man were the order of the day. In the House of Commons, 
The system of registration would also be assimilated, by enacting that | who cares for the Danubian Principalities, or even for the Italian ques- 
the claims of county voters were to be returned to the clerk of the peace | tion, except so far as or war may be concerned in its arrangement ? 
by the overseers in e parish, thus establishing in each place a self-| On Friday last, for instance, there was an immense excitement about 
acting register, and leaving to the voter himself no other duty than that | Lord ’s questions and Mr. Disraeli’s amswers ; the House was 
of seeing that his claim is duly inserted, and of securing its insertion if| full of strange faces, and the very air in the lobbies was feverish and 
accidentally omitted. To facilitate voting it was proposed to establish | faming with anxiety. But the House itself, curious and unguiet, 
palling placesin every parish containing not less than 200 voters, group- | was rather bored and puzzled than interested, had lost for the mo- 
ng for that purpose places of less itude and defraying the expenses | ment its habitual air of business-like simplicity and sobriety ; it looked 
out of the county rates. Voters who found it inconvenient to go to the | more like a Corps Législatif waiting for a decree, a Bourse paralysed by 
poll were also to be allowed to give their su’ by means of polling |a ph in the Moniteur, than the High Court of Parliament. The 
papers, on the same principle which was establis in the case of the was un-English, and so was the tone of the speakers— 
election of poor-law ans. All forgery of these voting papers, or | arti reticent, insincere. 
personation of voters, would be made punishable as a misdemeauour. Last night the House was itself again; not like the Great Briton 
Having thus disposed of the question of franchise, the Chancellor of | abroad, half-shy, half-defiant, and wholly ridiculous, but like a Great 
the uer to describe the method in which it was pro- | Briton on his own premises, cheerfwl, outspoken, thorough, and nataral. 
posed to deal with the system of representation. The great object to be | A Reform Bill is just such a piece de résistance as an English legislatare 
obtained in any settlement of this problem was to secure a voice in par- | likes, not one of your foreign diplomatic kickshaws—only fit for the oy- 
liament for interests hitherto unrepresented, without giving undue promi- | pher of chanceries and the smal! talk of salons. It does not come on 
nence elther to mere numbers or to the gross influence of rty. In| table every year, but it is “cut and come again, and will bear a good 
ing out this principle, and for reasons which he — in detail, | deal of and awkward carving. 
the Chaneellor of the Exchequer stated that four itional members} A Reform Bill introduced 1.2 Tory Ministry in spite of themselves, 
would be given to the West Riding of Yorkshire, two to South Lanca- ks, and with an early disciple of Joseph 
shire, and two to Middlesex. These eight members comprised the total ee eee the face of the Lord John of 183] sittiog below 
addition to the county representation. Among the boroughs hitherto | the t of Joho Bright, Member for Birmio and of 
unrepresented, and acting always upon the priaciple of representing in- | the Palmerston of any time and any administration these fifty years 


fered for painting, for we sadly need them, and also a little more infor- 
mation on the subject ; but we must not overlook the fact that on the 
inside of our castings, where the paint cannot well be renewed, the rust 
will make sad havoc in the delicate tracery. 

I cannot omit, however, to admire the fortitude with which we are 
expected to meet the ee Ser pine Saas < constiog nan 
things for the surprise of man and of writing a new chapter in the hie 
tory of architecture. I have found it hard work for the last fifteen years 
to write a short paragraph in a most legible band, which I am fearful will 
not be noticed much by posterity, so I involuntary shrink from the con- 
templation of a whole ter. 

Iron will before long divide with stone the realm of legitimate build- 

material, and its study must form a highly important part of oar 

but it will never supplant stone. Our workmen, like ourselves 

the society we live in—yes, the whole existing generation, are far 

behind our ancestors in the true spirit of art.—It is eminently cur pro- 
vince to revive it. 





WRITING TO THE “ TIMES.” 

There has been an immense amount of correspondence published lately 
in the London Times, on incomes, style of living, cookery and otber mat- 
ters pertaining to social life. A sarcastic weekly critic thus reproves 
the growing custom of the Cocknies to unburthen themselves to the 


“ Jeading journal.” terests rather than numbers or property, it was proposed to give one mem- | sitting on the front O tion bench—surely this was a pungent combi- 
To say nothing of graver results from this twaddling habit of mind, it ——— l, Birkenhead, West Bromwich and oe pt 5 ay chee ear metances, Mr. beap oA Tt bes 7 cane, 
is a very serious nuisance, on account of the undue prominence which it | W°T™eY: 7 nr maees, Cie ow oe o bas coldom, if ever, spoken move a = een 


marked that he does not shine in the purely official capacity ; and when 
he is with some tremendous Government secret he is apt to 
“mouth,” like Hamid defying Laertes. There is a streak of wilful and 
mocking genius in his organism which betrays itself through all the 
forced severity. 

But in bringing forward the Reform Bill, he charmed the majority he 
could not convince by what Mr. Bright called the “ interesting auda- 
city” of his manner and matter, and by the clear, sonorous music of the 
periods in which he rung out a chime of “ fancy franchises.” Every now 
and then there was a glimpse of the ideal, and a gleam of romance, as in 
his conception of the borough of Arundel as the great tative con- 
stituency of the nine hundred thousand Koman Catholics in England, 
y | which exercised an irresistible fascination on the House, and sounded 

like a page of Coningsby or a revelation of Alroy. Asa work of Art, as 
an effort of oratory, Mr. Disraeli’s speech was a splendid feat, and it de- 
served the sustained attention, yee ny laughter, and the — 
tial admiration it received. As a min triumph it was, we 


attaches to very trifling inconveniences, and of the false classification 
which it introduces into society. Satire and fault-finding are very good 
things when they are deserved, but people ought not to be laughed at 
for merely falling in with the conventional of society, if those 
practices involve nothing morally wrong. ving the honour to be a 
man’s most obedient servant is not a very well-imagined way of ending 
a letter. An undertaker’s bill does not specify the most appropriate ac- 
companiments for a funeral which taste can devise. Chimney-pot bats 
have occasionally been considered ungraceful ; and it may well be that 
saddle of mutton and boiled tarkey do not form the most artistic bill of 
fare in the world. But take these things as they find them. It 
is not everybody who bas time to betake himself to the redress of silly 
li which Sea such people whose skins are 
or 


were thus to be created ; ———— long-recognised conclusion 
that the muster-roll of members in the House of Commons ought not to 
be augmented, he designed to make vacancies for these new representa- 
tives by retrenching one member from so many small boroughs which 
now returned two. Absolute disfranchisement would in no case be 
adopted ; and no place, however small, now returning a single member, 
was asked to sac its privilege. But there were exactly fifteen bo- 
roughs now returning two representatives which possessed less than 600 
inhabitants, and which it was propoeed in any future parliament to cut 
down to one. These were Honiton, Thetford, ay a Harwich, Eve- 


innocen’ “That it is e ent to consider the laws relating to the representation , 
sauupeastingtiar cama te cena Gar ae Wate the people in England, Wales, Ireland, arately, | destined to be brief and bright. ‘The Scotch members had not a word to 
, who, having no serious business of his own, sets himself to | P&* &* one : ion, which related to the claim of 


Don 
make a fuss about trivial inconveniences, which were never felt as such 








So long as saddle of mutton and fowls are an established institation, a y cageaae mage 

man can pay his and have done with them ; but if he is not | “om. and would y wy other heal ete Od iy a Ministry nites toy Lest 
to ask to dinner without claborating a meal from first principles, = “= a Sole a more waey wooek , 

he is upon a sea of troubles <td to anew pune anal be of the United Kingdom. Jom ee na = : i aan 


more productive of nausea than the Straits of Dover to a bilious French- 


man. 
The most offensive part of all this gluttony is the vulgarity of the so- 
cial classification which it rather implies than asserts. No words are 
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NAPOLEONISMS. 
Nonsense aout Nationalrtries.—It is high treason against the world 
for any State to pretend to violate the law by which all equally give and 
receive in turn. ine ple of isola- 
w, exhibits a painful mixture of my 
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Entpevial Parliament. 
THE MINISTERIAL REFORM BILL. 
House of Commons, Monday, Feb. 28. 
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The Cuancecior of the Excueqver moved for leave to bring in a bill | bili discover either the object of the now introduced, tics is to substitute subjects for men; as if Athens and Florence were 

Wales, and to feeliitess the se etentien ond woatag of of Eogland aad ed alineateieadh oy A et he, ae not. greater semen ia the wee n the Persian and the Russian em- 
tors. pires. 

tending that the antecedents of the Conservative administration Lord Patmerston, postponing all examination of the details of the bill,| But this fiction of nationality must follow the fictions of caste and class 


rendered 
them not only fit, but on the whole best fitted, to deal with the quest! 
of representative reform, Mr. Disraeli observed that the advocate: of that 
reform were divided into two categories. First came the “school” to 
which her Majesty’s present ministers belonged, who wished to apply to 


ying the of his power in 
to for a time to a principle, which if it were ever carried out, 
rob France of Brittany, Alsace, and Algiers; but every free nation is bound 


poo eogebily aenee It may suit the purposes of a politi- 
cal foundation-stones blood, 
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to protest, though it be with arms, against the theory. We dare not ac- 
ceptits consequences. If Italy is misgoverned, let the question be tried 
on its proper issue, and the foreign Pretorians of misrule be removed 
from Rome and Ancona. — has no sympathies with the Pope, 
and no prejudice against constitutional liberty. But such @ war-cry as 
“Italy for the {talians” means nothing but either local isolation, if the 
rule of nationality be strict, or-the monstrous barbarism of colossal 
States, if political fellowship be determined by the mere question of 
affinity. Between Europe split up into cities, and Europe parted out be- 
tween its three great races, the choice would be difficult.—Saturday Re- 
vew. — 

DoveLe-Sioep Destixy.—If Austria were driven out of Italy by a suc- 
cessful insarrection of Lombardo-Venetiavs and Romans, there would be 
no feeling of regret in this country, but the very reverse. But between 
such a consummation and her expulsion by the strong arm of France, 
for the personal and dynastic objects of Napoleon IIL., there is a mighty 
difference. The sympathies of Great Britain would be against Austria 
in the one case, and with her in the other. The Emperor of the French 

lays with a dangerous weapon when he plays with insurrection in Italy. 

he example may prove more coptagious than he imagines. If Venice, 
Milan, Rome, Naples, and Palermo are on the move, Paris may awaken 
in the middle of its dark night, and dance the mad dance of liberty to 
the sound of the “ Marseillaise.” Destiny is no doubt a 6 star. 
But Europe bas a destiny as well as the heir of Napoleon. tiny gave 
the first Napoleon bis Lodi, his Arcole, his Marengo, and his Austerlitz. 
Destiny gave him the crowns of France and of Italy, but from Destiny 
he received Moscow aod Elba, Waterloo and St. Helena. Destiny has 
given his successor days of exile and misery—days of glory, honour, do- 
minion, and influence for good or evil—unparalleled in modern history. 
But Destiay—firm, immutable, preordained—plays what sometimes ap- 
pears to our finite capacities to be strange pranks with its favourites. 
As yet the Emperor of the French seems its most fortunate child; but 
evea he, great as he is, cannot afford to set the jadgment of the world at 
defiance, and to outrage the feelings of an age like ours. It he provoke 
Austria to battle he sows a whirlwind which will inevitably sweep away 
many things that are now high and mighty. We need not say what 
those things are, for they are visible to all the world, though not perbaps 
distinctly seen in the suffucating atmosphere which overclouds the Tuile- 
ries. —London Ill. News. 
Famity Dorattoy.--The Sardinian alliance is not likely to be rendered 
more pop ! b ep lary arrang ts which it brings in its 
train. A Senatas Consultum has been prepared by which the revenues 
granted to the “ Princes and Princesses of the Imperial family” will be 
raised from 1} million francs (£60,000) to 2,200,000 francs (£88,000.) 
Also a sum of 860,000 francs (£32,000) is granted to Prince Napoleon 
for the expenses of his marriage and establishment, and a dotation fixed 
for the Princess Clotilde. The Moniteur announces that the Senate bas 
voted the augmentation of the dotation of the Imperial Princes, and the 
payment A @ State of the expenses of the marriage. The Senate has 
also fixed the settlement on the Princess Clotilde, in case of the dec 
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dent the Captain, Macgregor, did not receive order to move off with |Home Secretary, Mr. Walpole, and the President of the Board of 
the rest of the colamn, and after a long halt in the cold, he rode off | : . 


| see what had become of the 
| marched off his troop, circled round the camp—saw no trace of the co- 


turned to camp at midnight till next morning, when bis squadron proved 
a most useful and desirable escort and aid to Major Kirby in his march 


straight line ee, Elephants crashing in one leaden line through 
cates, over swampy through dall-fields, can outmarch cavalry or 
infantry, and the latter regulated the pace. 

The moving lighthouse guided the officers, and so, tramp, tramp, 
squarh, canaat thud, thad, away they proceeded. A northerly wind 
came down sharply from the Himalayas, aad soon the cold cut through 
the warmest Tndign clothing. The column made such good progress 
that if it had pushed on, it would have reached Bankee long ere day- 


small hamlet. Wrapped up in cloaks and resais, officers and men en- 
as to bring the force to Bankee soon after sunrise. It has transpired 


the left. Lieut.-Col. Crealock and some others observed fires on the left, 
which were the watches of the enemy, but it was supposed they pro- 
ceeded from villagers engaged in some festival or ‘ageloultaral pursuits. 
The enemy remained quite still, and made off tow 
as it was morning.—Leler from Camp, near Bankee, Jan. 3. 
$$ 

Tue Levee.—Her Majesty the Queen held her first Levee this season 
on Wednesday, the 2$rd ult.,in St. James’s Palace. The Queen and 
Prince Consort arrived from Backingham Palace about two o’clock, at- 
tended by the Ladies and Gentiemen in Waiting. The Earl of Derby 


at the Levee, attended by the Hon. James Macdonald.—The Queen and 
Prince Consort entered the throne-room shortly after two o’clock, at- 


Steward ; Viscount New; Vice-Chamberlain ; and the other Lords 
and Ladies of the Royal household.—The Queen wore a train of red vel- 
vet, trimmed with grebe ; white tulle flounces, trimmed with white satin 


veral presentations took place. The general circle was very numerously 
Stanley, Secretary of State for India, and kissed hands, on being ap- 


since that in the night the column passed a large party of the enemy on 


The Foreign Ambassadors and Ministers were first introduced, and se- 


sae Moeeni nat Gel thom. fe then | rate Mr. Henley, have ceased to be members of the existing Cabinet, 


| both having announced the cause of their secession to be difference of 


luma—came back—marched again, aud after an ineffectual search re- | opinion in regard to this very question. They hold that the proposed 


| echeme is too liberal or too revolutionary in its tendencies. But there 


} 


with the baggage and tenta, he colema, once started, moved off la a| is no embarrassment as to filling up the vacant posts. Mr. T.S. Sotheron 
to 


| Estcourt, M. P. for North Wilts, exchanges the Presidency of the Peor- 
| Board for H. M. Secretaryship of State for the Home Department, and the 
| Earl of Donoughmore moves up from the Vice Presidency to the Presi- 
| dency of the Board of Trade. The Earl of March, eldest son of the Duke 
| of Richmond, and M-P. for West Sussex, suceeds Mr. Estcourt, and Lord 
| Lovaine, son of the Earl of Beverly and representing Northumberland, 


Lord Donoughmore’s office, being himself succeeded as a Lord of 
break. A long halt was called, therefore, near a tope of trees and a) tohee aes » being Mane at the 


| Admiralty by the Hon. F. Lygon, M. P. for Tewkesbary.—There is no- 


joyed an hoar’s refreshing sleep. The march commenced again so timed | thing, it seems to us, in these variations indicative of either strength or 


weakness ; and Mr. Gladstone remains in the back-ground. It is more 
| to the point that upwards of two hundred members of the Lower House 
| are said to have responded to Lord Derby’s summons to a party-confe- 
| rence, on the day following Mr. Disraeli’s introduction of his Reform 


the west as soon Bill, and that Lord Palmerston did not imitate Lord Jobo Russell in 


| taking ground immediately against the government. The general aver- 
| sion to the expense and risk of an appeal to constituencies at large, must 


| also inflaence some votes in the ministerial favour. On the whole the 
| reader is requested to make considerable allowance on this score, when 


| looking at a very lively article hereapon, from the staunchest Opposition 


had an audience of her Majesty. The Dake of Cambridge was present | paper of London, he finds that Lord Derby’s days are numbered. 


| Minor items of interest are scarce in the latest English papers ; but we 


tended by the Duchess of Manchester, Mistress of the Robes ; the Coun- | must not omit to record the climax of the recent good tidings from In- 
tess of Caledon, Lady in Waiting; toe Marquis of Exeter, K.G., Lord | dia. The escape of the miscreant Nana Sabib dulled the general joy 


| with which the news of the complete subjagation of Oude was received. 
| Add to this an uneasiness lest—in consequence of a late misunderstanding 


ribbon, over a white satin petticoat. Head-dress—adiadem of opalsand | With the Court of Nepaal, relative to the British representative 
diamonds. 


there stationed—this wretched fugitive and his followers might 
not be welcomed into that difficult country of fastnesses. Jung 


9, frend isposi i . 
attended.—Sir Charles Trevelyan was presented at an audience by Lord Beboteee’s ly a Mien, io chert, wes net relied apes ; 


and so much the more agreeable is the intelligence that that 


pointed Governor of Madras. Mr. William George Armstrong was also | Asiatic ‘Nimrod, a mighty man in war and hunting, has undertaken 








of the Prince, at 200,000 francs per anoum.— Paris letler, [bid. 


Tue Great Moov. or tax Nineteentu Cenrury.—Great annoyance 
is caused here by the reproduction, in the Belgian journals, of M. De- 
langle’s cireular to the Prefects; and I most say the same kind of vexa- 
tion is felt by the officials to whom the document is addressed, that was 
felt by the Deputies when the Emperor made his school-master-like speech 
to them, on opening of the Chamber a fortnight since. I almost 
think His Imperial Majesty may go a little too far, even with French- 
‘men of the 19th century ; and that the time is approaching when they 
will begia to divine how politically contemptible they have made them- 
selves by the very contempt which their ruler lavishes upon them. 
Good heavens! think over that phrase :—‘‘ towards whatever result the 
will of the Emperor may lead it, it is the duty of the nation which has 
20 often received the benefit of his wisdom and which he has made so 

t (!?) to follow without hesitation!” Now that the feeling produced 

this offensive language in the provinces is beginning to make itself 
manifest in the capital, I think it is exact to say that it excites deep, 
though, perbaps, still concealed indignation. Men of a certain age, here, 
say this puts them in mind of the tone of the proclamations bulle- 
tins of 1812-14, when power had so effectually turned the Emperor’s 
head, that his aide-de-camp, Count de Narbonne was used to exclaim :— 
ae is the fittest place for him? Is it the Pantheon, or is it Bed- 

am! 

Ever since the Orsini attempt, there can be no doubt of the perturbed 
state of the Emperor morally ; but this is now pny assuming a 
form neta ill-ad vised, if he has any remaining desire or hope 

pularity. Neither has M. Delaogle—under his master’s injanctions— 

ten to give a side-thrust to that much-detested institution, the 
public press, ‘If,’ says the Minister, “it is not in the power of the 
press to raise its language to the tone adopted by the Emperor (!) * * it 
can at least abstain from weakening the effect.” 

I presame that some five hundred years back this may have been the 
sort of style in which the Great Mogul used to address his “ peoples.” 
The strange part of the whole is, that this at preseat so bumble race 
was but a very few years ago so cockahoop with dignity that three 
fourths of the Chamber of Deputies rose furious at the fact of an address 
sent up to Louis Philippe containing the words, “ Your Majesty’s sub- 
jects.” The entire French Press shouted out that “ Frenchmen were 


nobody’s subjects!” and the end of all this has been that they are now T 
uardian. 


somebody's slaves.—ZJhid, Manchester @ 
—-_—— 


A NIGHT MARCH IN INDIA. 

It was distinctly announced {that no officer should be permitted to 
march who did not receive an invitation or orders to do so; and, of 
course, the secrecy of the expedition leading to the conclusion that a 
great object was in view, the officers not invited were up to 7 o’clock in 
a state of considerabie irritation and excitement. Nearly one 
about head-quarters, except those all-knowing politicals who 1 the 
strings which eet so many ings ond come wasting, the heads of de- 
partments, were in utter ignorance of the object or direction of the 
night march. I question much if colonel or 
with the course till the stars of Heaven told them they were steerio 
northwards. Now, it is a most difficult matter to organize an expedi- 
tion in the night in an unknown country. Ooe man may make his way 
towards a certain point by local know & compass, and the 
stars, but the direction of elephants, camels, guns over rice-fields, 
past swamps, foreste, ditches, rivers unknown, isa very different matter. 

Even the move in front out of a camp at night in columa of march is 
more difficult than the words seem to express. If, in the Duke’s opinion, 
there were a few generals who could get a corps into Hyde Park, 
but few or none who could get them out again in broad daylight, it may 
be imagined that it is by no means eo simple as it would appear to the 
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jJecture ; bat it was ly supposed we were to aid G 
some conjectared a ity. ons rete 


About 7:30, P.M., the officers of head-quarters were informed that 
whoever wished might join the head of the column. At 8 o’clock the 
regiments were furmed up in front of their camps, and at 8:30 they were 
marched off, with the usual advance , into the Not a 
light was to be seen save the glare of the watch-fires; bat soon there 
seqsneed Cate oe, 1) see came chaty sea, one steady flame. A 
an mounted on of an elephant lowed 
oo. my by the honour of Seoae 

men were spirits, W. in their greatcoats, those social 
fives smoked, sbetiel, and laughed in their peripatetic clubs till the cold 
monotony of the night march proved too much for even the most lo- 
quacious Hibernian. kmen with 


put forward to cast a light on the pitfalls, 
wells which lay in our course. A 
after we left the camp, in 
dont to Masioate 
try, where no knows where be is , 1 may mention that 
Madras Light Caval na mest ellsions Oh ffnsn aes cea un 
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presented, by General Peel, to receive the honour of Knighthood, and | to head an expedition intended to drive Nana forth, and with him the 
on his appointment as Engineer to the War Department for Rifled Ord- Begum, who has been one of our most relentless enemies.—The grand 
nance. About 220 gentlemen were presented to her Majesty. sucoess of our arms ia Indie, and the cbvieus determination at home to 
| have the local government administered with due regard to native wel 
St. George's Society of New BOK. | tare and civilization, induce the belief that the terrible revolt of 1857 
ANNUAL FESTIVAL. | may prove in the end to have been but the precursor of an auspicious 
Work wall ake place be 28d being the tas day of Lent) on MONDAY. AFRAL oem, | *S® the inauguration of a prosperous empire. 
ihe ASTOR E ot SE. ~ Though we have not before us at the time of writing the Gazelle an- 
pam 2. BM. CONSULATE, 17 Broadway. nouncement of the fact, there is no reason todoubt that a Baronetcy has 
PHILIP PRITCHARD, 4 Beaver 8. | been conferred—as was reported—upon Mr.Samuel Cunard. It may in- 
TAMER NAPIER 7 ; ma ; terest some of our readers to know that our good friend Mr. Edward 
ae the omee ot the. Albion Howepaper, No. 16 Beekman st. | Canard, of this city, is the new Baronet’s eldest eon. 
: y a Among the matters that will in due time come before our Parliament 
LAURA KEENE'S THEATRE, 624 BROADWAY. 
The . * Pince of Amuecment in the City. is a Registry Law for landed property. The Solicitor General seems to 
PRE ENTERTAINMENTS ARB UNIVERSALLY ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE OF THE | have devised a plan for authoritatively recording titles to estates, which 
TT nanan ee compart. plan, so far, appears not to have aroused opposition in quarters 
Messrs. BLAKE, Messrs. J. 8. BROWNE, | generally considered antagonistic to the simplification of the 
OONSOTIER, PE ALCOr, | means of transfer. The subject is a complicated one, and therefore 
BURNETT, cssana stevens  "***B® | intrinsically of great difficulty to deal with; bat the difficulty 
ty RE alemetcnts an is increased by the jealous care with which the owners of real estate 
ADMISSION—Fifty and Twenty-five Conta. | guard the secret of its disposition, and by the fact that the very means 
ON EXHIGITION, | to be taken to record existing titles would—owing to previous careless 
GIGNOUZ’'S GREAT MOONLIGHT eonveyancing—expose many estates to loss, through technical flaws dis- 
ieniaan wane: coverable only when too late to mend them. The present system of 
DMISSION 2 CENTS, FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE CHILDREN'S AID SOCIETY conveyancing bas been long endured, from fear of creating the disputes 
2A and cuild's Howpital.. Under she pairooage of Mra. Du, Bots, aire DD. Field, Mrs | incident to compulsory registration. Sir Hugh Cairas has endeavoured 
GOUPIL'S Gallery, No. 366 Broadway. | to avoid this evil, though according to some authorities, who have well 
THE ROOT GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAPHIC ART, studied the subject, he will fall into others. 
No. 363 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, Sir Hugh Cairns seeks to establish a Court for the determination and 
Gibamn ¢? snanEneD CHnEE. | record of titles, into which the owner of an estate may come, and at his 
BOTY PHOT 8, rPES, , 
etna =~ — _ a — | own cost have his title investigated, there defying all contrary claim- 
Pr T. FARIS, Proprietor. | ante. The Court, if satisfied, will, after twelve months have elapsed, 
= = yenanrs GALLERIBS. ne Md | give @ provisional title, and in three mouths more an absolute one. 
350 ° nnsylivan venue, Cc. 
an ee er fen oe This will be good against all future claimants, and can be registered for 
of the MEMBERS OF TH the information uf enquirers. 
FOREIGN LRGATIONS, are on exibition, taken during the last ites yb The objections urged to the measure are—that claimants may know 
Daccennsorvres Mrxarvnes, and Porrrarrs, can be copied to any desired size, and | DOthing of what is going on in the Court, within the twelve or fifteen 
Ginished in Ox, or Warsx Coxoons, or in Muszotint Stvie. months ; that they may be in India, in Australia, or in the China seas ; 
J. GURNEY’S and that after the indefeasible title is once granted, no remedy remains 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 4ND FINE ART GALLERY, | for the disinherited. Again, it is said that those who do not seek or 
707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, FIRST BLOCK BELOW NEW YORK HOTEL. ogre for the indefeasible title of the Court will be stigmatized as having 
Established 1540. 
ONTAINS THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF PHOTOGRAPHS OF sTaTRsMeN, | 20 title ; and there are many owners in England having “ undeniably 
Bi A ui adie wee Sak eee. | Solid titles with technical defects.” Farther the rumour goes that the 
any Ba A Valuable Collection of Totton +E BS Ae. the works of some of the best Foreign | cost of obtaining the guaraatee of the Court will be an onerous charge. 
erat ————— : _ _.| Such is the nature of the echeme proposed by the Solicitor General. 
| On his proposition we offer no comment, for its fall merits or demerits 
Tight ak ALBION. _can hardly be brought out without ample discussion—and that among 
- — —— ——————"— _ lawyers. That some method for simplifying the conveyance of land is 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 19,1859. _ required in England, there can be no doubt. Whether Sir Hugh Cairns 
oe : <== === | has found the best method, is another question. 
The New Reform Bill; Changes in the Cabinet; Home Affairs. Sietera 
In accordance with bis promise, Mr. Disraeli introduced the new go- Peace or War! 
vernment Reform Bill to the House of Commons, on the evening of the! 71. Liverpool mail of the 2nd inst., which arrived early in the week 
28th ult. ; and an abstract of it may be found above, in the shape uf a | Sd cst tend to allay Win epgucbendians of Ginss whe degeeante a. tax in 
condensed Parliamentary report, together with a glance at its reception | Earope. How should it? If it be semi-officially announced, both in 
by some of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s fellow-members. Leave | Rome and in Paris, that the Ausirian and French troops are, after all, 
was given to bring in the Bill, and Monday next, the 21st inst., was ap- to be withdrawn simultaneously and immediately from the Papal terri- 
pointed for that ceremony. In the interim its merits and chances of | tories, did not Louis Napoleon’s scribes rush forthwith into print with 
success will be very widely canvassed. We do not propose to discuss | emphatic warnings that the public must not mistake this trivial conces- 
lengthily either of these topics, inasmuch as there may be a fuir difference sion for a settlemcut of the points at issue? They are terribly afraid 


of opinion on the one, and there is some difficulty in drawing conclusions that their master may be left, morally, high and dry, without a plea for 
on the other. drawing the sword. But they need not fear. Where plea is wanting, it 

That the men who cry out for organic changes, and hold that Repub- | js easy to find pretext ; and failing even that, if Europe will not “ drift 
licanism. is the perfection of political systems, will be greatly disap- | into a war,” according to the fashionable bat inappropriate phrase, the 
pointed, there can scarcely be @ doubt. The measure is rather one of | modern Charlemagne, who is said to have sported on the Champs Elysées 
adjustment, than of extension of suffrage; nor can we wonder that | his Uncle’s famous grey surtout, will have no difficulty in forcing her in 
Mesers. Bright and Roebuck take decided stand against it. On the other | that direction. Indeed it can scarcely be from indivi- 
hand, it is certainly an improvement upon things as they were, and is dual purpose—tbat this evacuation of the Pope’s dominions is a gain, 
approved by those who think that alterations should be gradual when rather than a loss, both to France and Austria. For France—as we long 
evils are not pressing. The various strictures of the London press, so | ago remarked—because the Emperor, while affecting to be the liberator of 
far as known, we do not think it desirable to republish. They are largely | Italy, must have been, or might be, hampered by his attitude as guardian 
tinctured by party epirits, the Zimes in particular damning with faint | of the Pope. Yo Austria—because if riot and revolution should ensue, 
praise and an invitation to unprejudiced treatment—not, however, with- | his Holiness would take refuge under Austrian protection, and so compli- 
out indieations that a shift of tactics is under the august consideration of | cate the relative positions uf Louis Napoleon and the Roman Catholic 
the managers of that volatile paper. | priesthood of his Empire. From this concession therefore it is easy to 


But how fares it with Lord Derby’s Ministry, which this Bill distinctly | fall back upon the knottier points in,the Italian question. Will Austria 
pats on trial in Parliament, and possibly in the country—for the Premier | give up her right, by Treaty with each power, to throw garrisons into cer- 
has distinctly intimated that, in case of defeat oa any leading clauses he tain strong places in the minor Italian Duchies. Diplomatists may debate 


shall advise an immediate dissolation? The Cabinet at least is divided ; as they please what isthe abstract or inherent right in the case ; Austria 
indeed two resignations have actually taken place, which, together with | 





behind. They were formed up in their proper place, but by on 


| may, and will probably, if beaten on this ground, raise the plea that what 
the conecquent remodelling, may properly be chronicled here. The | she does is done in self-defence, and that at least it would be impossible 
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to yield anything to the arrogant menaces and armed aspect of France. 
‘And it must be confessed that the last-named embarrassment increases in 
intensity from week to week, as French militarypreparations progress and 
are offensively paraded. France may take a weak power, as she took 
Portugal the other day, by the throat, and exact her demands; but this is 
not precisely the mode of dealing with a first rate one. Presently it will 
be impossible for Austria to negotiate at all, without national degrada- 
tion ; and it is to growing conviction that this is the real state of 
affairs that we must probably attribute the ramonred ill success of 
Lord Cowley in his first interview with Francis Joseph at Vienna, and 
the increasing disposition of the Germanic powers generally to range 
themselves on the side of Austria. Louis Napoleon, of course, may shut 
his eyes to this view of physical contingencies, as he has to the politi- 
cal fact that all his partisans’ arguments as to the policy and state ne- 
cessity of his own actual course may be just as well urged by Austria in 
defence of her own. The peace of Europe, says the French Emperor, is 

tinually threatened by the unquiet spirits of Italy, whom I am pre- 
pared to tranquilize. On the contrary, isthe retort from Vienna, we are 
on the defensive and you are the aggressor, for your own purposes. We 
confess, with all our horror of Austrian tyranny in Italy, that it may be 
just as logically defended as this insolent French interference. 

The Times—we mean the London Times, not our sprightly neighbour 
of that ilk who has gone over, horse, foot, aad dragoons, to the French 
camp, infinitely delighting thereby the Courrier des eats Unis—the Times, 
we say, puts the threatened collision into a very simple form, in terming 
it a strife between two great military nations for the absolute mastery 
of Europe. With all respect for our omnipotent contemporary, we can- 
not see the likelihood of any such result, if the fight be @ l’outrance. It 
seems to us far more probable that it would end in exhaustion on both 
sides ; in national bankruptcy perhaps ; perhaps in dynastic change. We 
are more struck with the 7'iimes’ editorial view of somewhat later date, 
wherein the journalist urges that if the French people cannot control 
the military aspirations of their ruler, it would be better to have it set- 
tled by war at once “ whether France is to remain the disquieter of Eu- 
rope, or be bound to good behaviour by the strength of those about her.” 
Is not this a corollary of our Premier's plain speaking, which we noticed 
on ion of the opening of Parli ? 

How much is it to be regretted that all her Majesty’s Secretaries of 
State cannot be similarly candid, or at least be silent when they cannot 
speak to the point! You bave read, we presume, of the immense war 
preparations made by the French Government, whereof each succeeding 
mail for weeks past bas brought more particular details. Improvements | 
in war material, and even increased levies of men, need not suggest im- 
pending operations. But when it comes to the hiring of transports, the 
parchase of rations, the working of military bakers by night and by day, 
the shipment of hay from New York to Marseilles, the gavhering of 
troops at ports of embarkation nearest to the threatened scere of action, 
the storing hospitals with lint and artillery waggons with ammunition, 
it really looks cs though the dictator of all these preliminaries were in 
earnest. Yet, what did Lord Malmesbury bave the assurance or 
or the fatuity to tell the House of Lords cn the evening of the 
Ist of March? We must quote.bis own words. His Lordship coulda’t 
answer Lord Brougham’s question as to the state of the maga- 
zines in France ; he could but echo the information received by him 
from the French government; and “they state,” said he “that 
those preparations have been carried on to fill up the usual re- 
quirements for military service, and that there is nothing special in those 
preparations to raise alarm in Europe.’”’—We have oftem adverted ia 
these columns to the extraordinary things said by men in high places, 
which would be thought absurd if uttered by men of low degree. But 
this instance is unique. Surely Lord Malmesbury must have taken as 
trath, what all the world else recognised as satire—even Punch's memo- 
rable words written beneath his portrait of the “ French Porcapine,” to 
which we adverted last week : “He may be an inoffensive animal, but 
he don’t look like it !”” 








The Peers present too, who are reported to have cried “ Hear, hear!” | 


when they ought to have ejaculated an “ Ob, oh!” were not so sensible— 
sensible we mean, not sensitive—as the Funds next morning, which with 
great propriety tumbled down one half per cent. or so. This, says the 
report, was “ notwithstanding Lord Malmesbury’s announcement.” For 
“notwithstanding,” read “in consequence of,”’ and you,will be much nearer 
the mark ; and in all seriousness we augur badly from this attempted and 
most lame stop-gap on the part of the Queen’s Foreign Secretary. 
Up to this time, we have urged the improbability of war, because in spite 
of our prejudices against the author of all this turmoil, we have been 
compelled to own his adroitness and sagacity. At present it looks 
as though his threatening air would prevent Austria taking up his de- 
mands diplomatically, and would even compromise his own security in 
France, if his soldiers were now bidden to balt. But possibly the Em- 
peror's physician could tell us better than any one else, what risks and 
chances Earope has entered on. 
Tammany Hall and the Glory Thereof. 

Witbout pretending to enter upon the party or local politics of this coun- 
try or this city, it is impossible to keep eyes shut which like to be amused, 
and cars closed which desire to be instructed. Besides, the system 
which excludes members of the Administration from the great National 
Assembly, and allows their intentions to be ventilated only through 
some irresponsible channels, renders it essential to watch the declarations 
of avowed supporters of the government, if we would be posted up in 
the political movements of the day. 

Tammany Hall is, we believe, an American Institution, and the abid- 
ing-place for the ark of Democracy, wherein we benighted Europeans 
may learn, if we are anxious, many things that it may profit us to know. 
For this reason, we have read the published accounts of a meeting held 
on Monday evening last in that sacred temple, the avowed object being 
—in the slang of the day—to endorse the annexation of Cuba. There 
seems to have been in its proceedings a wild mixture of fan and 
earnestness—a tone in fact, under which the most shameless doc- 
trines are commended to approval, and are gulped down amid 
roars of laughter. The chief speaker, about one in ten of the 
advertieed participants being present, was Senator Brown, of 
Mississippi, who can scarcely be charged with affecting morality in his 
views or dignity in his style. Yet be deserves the credit of making his 
points forcibly, and adapting them to the standard of his audience. His 
main position was pithily put; and to state it, is to pass upon it the 
the severest of all possible criticism. It was jast this. Caba must be 
“ours.” There are but three modes of getting hold of it—purchase, con- 
quest, and fillibusterism. Of these, the first is the most honourable, the 


second the most certain, the third the most probable. After this, brag- | Valier. 


ging and fulminations were in due course ; and the stranger was su- 
perfluously indiscreet and deserved to be, “burled headlong to the 
floor,” es he was, who ventured an interjection of dissent when Mr. 
Brown spoke of England as “the bloody old bruiser!” Cheers, 
all round were also equally appropriate, when the speaker warned 
the old world that the Stars and Stripes would be forthwith hoisted at 
the Tuileries and St. James's, if England and France interfered with his 
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tion that rowdyism is becoming more and mere popular as au element of 
or ingredient in politics. Nor is it probable that the popularity and in- 
fluence of Tammany Hall will be one iota diminished, simply because, 
out of its burning and shining lights, one lies at this moment in jail at 
Washington indicted by the Grand Jury for murder, and another died 
ou Wednesday night on a doorstep in the full beastliness of intoxication. 
These are or were both Hon. Members of Congress, and if one was a 
fallen man, the other’s star was in the ascendant! 





Lord Elgin Sees the Elephant. 
The mail from China has brought tidings of Lord Elgin’s exploring 
expedition up the Yang-tezeu-Kiang river, on which Nankin is situated, 
and we now learn that his Lordship has safely returned to Shanghai, 
after more adventures and more risks than he ran ina memorable ride to 
and from the Parliament House of Montreal, When the fall particulars 
are published, they will, we doubt not, be found full of interest, though 
the bare record of barbaric names of places would give the reader slim 
entertainment. Part of the country that bordered the river was in pos- 
session of the Imperialists, part of the Rebels ; and the vessels were se- 
veral times under fire from the bordering forts. On one occasion, Lord 
Elgin, who was on the paddle-box of the Furious, narrowly escaped a round- 
shot—another one having passed into his cabin. These little episodes, 
which to old saltsand soldiers are mere trifles, give wonderfal zest to a 
civilian’s voyazes and travels—when he looks back upon them from a place 
of safety.—But it was on the return of the expedition from Hankow—their 
ultima thule, a populous, busy, thriving, curious place—that the queerest oc- 
currence took place. During the ascent, the sand-banks had caused come 
trouble to Captain Sherard Osborne’s steam frigate, the Furious, which 
drew the heaviest draft, the Retribution, 28, having been prudently left 
about 25 miles above Woohso. The squadron, we should add, was origi- 
nally composed of these two ships, the Cruiser, 17, and the Dove and Lee, 
gun- boats, all propelled by steam. On the way down, it was found that 
the water had shoaled not less than seven feet, and that though the 
Furious was “ put at” bank after bank in spleadid style, and cleared them 
successively with more or less damage, it was absolutely impracticable 
for her or her consort, the Cruiser, to make exit where they had entered. 
In short, they were abandoned by Lord Elgin and the entire mission—a 
fact somewhat ignominious, but without doubt duly represented to the 
Celestials as a deliberate taking up a position until a more convenient 
season. The amateur diplomatists had then to ran the gauntlet of the 
river-forts, on board the two small steamers, until they reached the Re 
tribution. They put however a very bold face on it; and demanding 
apology for the former attack upon them, in place of asking permission 
to pass, they went on their way unmolested. The idea of two of her 
Majesty’s East Indian squadron being detained against their will in the 
interior of China is a case not probably contemplated in their comman- 
ders’ instructions from the Admiral. 
We gather these particulars from the Commercial Advertiser of Thurs- 
day. 


A Picture-Sale. 

On Wednesday and Thursday evenings, of the rooms of the National Aca- 
demy of was densely crowded, ai bonasien of Messrs. Leeds & Co.'s 
a , ment in our last. The ce showed a great and inc 
interest ia matters of art, although at the first day’s sale the bidJing was 

tless and the realized were low.— The Two Mothers” by Verboeckho- 
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This might be all very funny, if there were not bebind it the convic- | made his strange débat by a marriage at fourteen and a scandal within the year. 


a +3 


And this Mlle. Dejazet perfectly preserved and rep’ din her of the 
role. With her the conception was simply natural, she threw herself into the 
character without an effort, and gave her audience, in the indescribably mingled 
familiarity and hauteur of her manner, combining the petulance of the child 
with the insolence of the grand seigneur, in the energetic frivolity, and the well- 
bred indecorum of her bearing, the most exquisite imaginable picture of a man 
who was himself the very quintessence, the mould and mirror of an age forever 
passed away. Then, too, Mile. Dejazet possessed this singular physical advan- 
tage that with all a woman's beauty, she could still contrive to disguise herself 
completely into the likeness of a bright and active boy. The Richelieu ot Made- 
moiselle Stne, I am sorry to say, revived all my of this disting 
ing representation rather by force of contrast than of reproduction. With all 
the marks of very decided ability, Mile. Stne was evidently oppressed by her 
role—almost as much oppressed as Mile. Chevalier had been by the imperial dig- 
nities of Rassia. Her Duc de Richelieu, who by the way was not Duc de Riche- 
liew at all, at this epoch of bis history, and ought not to be so styled, but Due 
de Fronsac, wanted the cachét of distinction. It was a well-played character of 
the Faublas school, and of any particuiar time between the Regency and the 
Guillotine ; but it was not the young Duc de Fronsac of 1710. 
Nor was Mile. Séne very happy in her supporters; the special excellence of 
the cast being limited to Mlle. Dupont, who rendered the character of the bour- 
geoise-baronne with admirable audacity and success. The old Duchesse de 
Noailles, beside wearing a toque quite out of date, was also a trifle more ridicu- 
lous than any lady, mistress of a tabouret in the reign of the Grand Monarque, 
should be suffered to be. So, too, with the dignitaries in general. The 
atmosphere of the play, as originally written, is indeed an anachron- 
ism; but it was exaggerated unduly, and modernized beyond measure 
at our French theatre. Nor ought I, as a faithful critic, to forbear the 
suggestion that a young gentleman in hair powder at the Court of Louis XIV., 
A.D. 1710, would have excited almost as much attention and amazement as the 
Ambassadors of Siam ; and that there probably never existed before the days of 
the pomp and power of the Pompadour, a milliner capable of making the bridal 
dress of Mademoiselle de Noailles, as worn by that innocent and much injared 
lady on the stage in Broadway. 
These are matters in which we have a right to expect thorough knowledge 
and artistic perfection from our French ; and th we must not 
let them do themselves and us the injustice of slurring over the delicate exacti- 
tudes which distinguish a well-mounted from an indifferent stage. Their scenic 
decorations are too good by far to be dashed with inaccuracies in costume. For 
to-night Messrs. Widdows & Sage announce three pieces of precisely the char- 
acter best suited to their players—a one-act Comedy of the Gymnase, led by 
M. Paul Laba, and two slight Vaudevilles, one of which “ Une femme qui sa 
jette par la fenétre,” would appear to have been stolen bodily by M. Scribe from 
the well-known and delightful farce of “ Ladies Beware |" HAMILTON. 
— . 


Hatts and Haucies. 


We are glad to see that Mesers.jKernér & Birch, the well- 
known proprietors of the Clarendon Hotel, have taken a lease 
of the Ocean House, Newport, R. I.——---——The villagers 
of St. Mary’s Holm (says John O'Groat’s Journal) had recently 
a great, catch of bottle-nosed whales, twenty ot which they suc- 
ceeded in stranding near the alee these brought the lucky people 

£200. 
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some y —Messrs. Routledge, the world-known publishers, have 
been manufacturing, at their mills, in Oxtordshire, a kind of paper pulp, 
from a raw vegetable fibre, the supply of which they assert to be practi- 
cally uolimited. « Prairie aie in America” is announced by 

ans, the work of Mr. James Caird. This gentleman is eo well known 
as an agricultural writer that his book will be looked for with much 
interest.————It is expected that efforts will soon be made to cullivate 
flax in India for export. Samples have been tested, and found admirably 
adapted for the manufacture of canvas, &c. —Mr. Russell the cor- 











ven, a large striking animal picture, representing a ewe with two lambs 
and a goat with a kid, receiviog 


suspicious ap of a couple of intra- 
rive dogs, was bought by D. L. (probably Mr. Da Laavitt), for $2.200. Win- 
terhalter's “Fioriude” came into of Mr. W. H. Webb for $3,000; Hill- 
macher’s “ Whist Party,” brought $410 ; asilear’ 


“Lake George,” $510; Chorch’s “ Tribute to 

Scene,” by M , $345; Goore’s “ . 

from Mr."Nib’o ; Rositer’s “ Priscilla,” $190 ; Stearns’s“ Fishing P: 

traits of “ Elliott, G. L. Clark, and F. 8,” $160 ; Gignoux’s “ Dismal 

Swamp,” $530; lessioger’s “ Speaking Likeness,” $515 ; and Mr. Dassel’s 

copy of * Steinbruck’s Fairies,” at the Duaseldorff , $340 or thereabout. 
D en Ree ere at a ee size and cost, 

the Auction Room is not desirable. On the other hand, for genre pictures, those 

especially that are cheerful and attractive in subject, as also for those of favour- 

ite local artists, this mode of disposal may be considered as favourable. 


———— 


ya usic. 


We have the barest apology for writing this title once more. There was a 
very rainy day last week, and a Classical Matinée. It somehow happens that 
it always does rain when the classical :hiaes,and hence the impossibility of 
making hay commonly experienced by labourers in classical fields. Messrs. 
Mason & Thomas go to the task with a will. It is pleasant to know that their 
enthusiasm cannot be damped, however unpropitious the elements, and moist 
the audience. The programme contained six pieces, and was ably interpreted by 
Messrs. Mason, Mosenthal, Matzka, and Bergmann. We have at various times dis- 
cussed the merits of each of the items composing the programme, and there- 
fore content ourselves on the present occavion with naming them. They were 
Beethoven’s Sonate in C minor; a song from the “ Prophete ;” Variations 
concertante (violoncello and piano) by Mendelssohn ; Andante for two pianos 
by Reinecke, (played by Mr. Mason and a pupil) ; the “ Elegy of Tears,” song 
by Schuberth ; aud Sch 's Quartette opus 47. Mrs. J. M. Mozart, a very 
good and masician-like artist from Boston was the vocalist of the occasion. 
We would suggest to Mesers. Mason & Thomas that before the season termi- 
nates it would be well to give at least one soirée. 
———s 


Brana. 


With the exception of a feeble attempt at the revival of “ Cinderella” at Niblo’s 
Theatre, and the as yet unexhausted novelty of “ Antony and Cleopatra” at the 





the “ American Cousin” at Miss Keene's, andthe “ Veteran” at Mr. Wallack’s, 
ought now to be definitely given up. For the warm weather which is coming 
on apace, grata vicé veris et Favoni which it must bring new life in a thousand 
varied forms to all Nature, will bring no change to the infatuated stage. On 
the contrary, by supplying new audiences, entirely new, from the Southern and 
Western migrations, it will probably send the Cousin on to his thou 


Guarda e passa ; \ook at the play-bills and go by, is all that remains for the 
critic at the doors of these temples once so dear to his devotional spirit. Mean- 
while a swift and lively alternation of pieces and of players keeps the new 
French theatre always fresh and entertaining 

As the members of the company of Messrs. Widdows & Sage are gradually 
brought forward, and their various capacities developed under the reciprocal 


formers exert upon one another, there can be little doubt that this already agreea- 
ble little place of resort will become thoroughly delightful. It is true that, 
with the exception of M. Laba and, perhaps Mademoiselle Sine, no performer 


the corps. And certain types of Parisian life could hardly be better represented 
than they are by Mademoiselle Dupont, M. Bernard, and Mademoiselle Che- 


If I hesitate to accord to Mademoiselle Séne all the honours which I should 


therefore a moral mistake. 


sury of spirits, vivacity, 





echemes. 


Broadway, our French friends have had the strictly dramatic interest of the past | stream. 
week altogether to themselves. All hope that we are ever to see anything but 


sandth week, and the Veteran into the middle of the twentieth century. 


influences which a judicious Stage-Manager will always contrive to make his per- 


really of the first class has yet been brought forward by the management ; but 
there can hardly be two opinions as to the general sprightliness and vivacity of 


be happy to see her wear, it is simply because her performance of the part of | jatter. 
the Duke “ Les Premiers Armes de Richelieu,” was a physical impossibility and 


That wicked young Faubdas of real life, who came into the world two months 
too soon for his mother, and went out of it thirty years too late for his son, began 
his reckless career of near a century's length with a vast fund of youth, a trea- 


light-heartedness, sparkling half-boyish, half-kuightly 
gallantry. This was his strength at once and weakness, at the Cuurt in which he 


respondent of the 7'imes, is about to return to England. Lord 
Airlie and the Right Hon. Ed. Ellice are nominated for the Rectorship 
of Mariechal College, Aberdeen. The Right Rev. Dr. Trower bas 








4 resigned the Bishopric of Glasgow, in consequence of family affliction. 





- A new opera composed by the Duke Ernest of Saxe Coburg, 
brother of Prince Albert, has been produced at Dresden with marked 
success, —Antwerp is much concerned at the of the 

up of the Scheldt. Quite lately a vessel loaded with gaano ran 

at a spot where, in 1803, when the remarry pret apa there were 
twenty metres of water——-——Sir Edward is modelling the 





lions for the base of Nelson’s monument, Charing Cross, and it is hoped 
they will soon be placed in position.——_——_The Gazete, of 
town, British ana, announces that Governor Woodhouse is to 


leave the colony, having been promoted to a lucrative office in the 
Indies, and that Ker Baillie Hamilton, Esq. 
the Leeward Islands, is to assume the 


————The Italian exiles sailed from iz on the 19th ult. in an Ameri- 





can ship.————-Lord Canning has interdicted any execution without 
his approval. The nS Corypheus has been launched at t, 
Saffolk County, L. I. She is schooner Her dimensions are 


90 tons burthen, 65 feet keel, 20 feet 6 inches beam, and 6 feet 6 inches 
depth of bold. She was bailt for Messrs. Milliken & , the Commo- 
dore and vice Commodore of the New Orleans Yacht Clu Vic- 
tor Ward, who recently shot Dr. Cameron on board a Mississippi steam- 
er, was the boy for whose chastisement in school Mr. Butler, the teacher, 
lost his life at the hands of Matt. Word, in Louisville-————Berlin 
marriage between the Prince of Wales and 
daughter of Prince Albert of Prussia. Re- 
orts of this sort may be expected. modore Stuart, U. 8. N., 
as the remarkable fact that the flotilla of gunboats built by 
President Jefferson, for the ostensible of ing the line of 
will 





Purpose 
sea-coast, were actually intended to be used in a ent upon 
Cuba.——lIt is not expected that Lord Clyde remain long in 
I now that the rebellion a to be su — the 
ovember last 
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The pedestal is erected at the end of Waterloo place 
the sculptor, has designed the monument. It is 17 
three guardsmen, one in the uniform of each regi- 
a We are not often 

th approval ; in the following sentence, 


ment, surmounted by a female 
able to quote the N. 
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relative to Louis Napoleon, it bits the position with A po 

cal Tartuffe of the most unblushing kind, he only advauces to his objects 
under the cover of a sham liberalism and a pretended moral necessity ; 
and thus he coatrives to humbug one half of the world while he enchains 
and enslaves the other.” A coquette is a rose from which every 
lover plucks a leaf; the thorns are reserved for her busband.———— 
Rumour speaks of a misunderstanding between Mr. Charles Dickens and 
his publishers, Messrs. Bradbury and Evans; and the publication of a 
new serial under Mr. Dickens’s management, to be issued by Chapman 
and Hal!.——The London Times goes into an elaborate calculation 
to prove that, in case of the occurrence of war, the British Government 
can raise loans to the extent of $350,000,000, without rendering taxation 
next year any greater than it is at present. -Miss Atherton, of Kersal 
Cell, near Manchester (a descendant of the well known Dr. Byrom), has 
made a donation of £5000 to the Manchester Ragged and Indastrial 
Schools. The Kaimacan of Jeddab, who had been sent with other pri- 
soners to Constantinople by M. Sabatier, has just been condemned by the 
Turkish Government to imprisonment for lite. He will undergo bis punish- 
ment in the Castle of the Seven Towers. His accomplices, who were sent 
with him, have been, it is said, condemned to death.—— —M. de La- 
guerronitre has received the sum of 10,000 francs for his little pamphlet, 
“ Napoleon III. and Italy,” from the publisber, M. Didot. ~The 
Adelaide Corporation (Australia) bave passed a — prohibiting 
emoking in the open air daring the summer months of the year, on ac- 
count of the danger of fire which results from the practice. —Bal- 
timore is to have a new Exchange at a cost of about $100,000. —A 
young mao, a ber of an evangelical church, advertises for board in 
a pious family, where his Christian example would be considered a com- 
pensation—_———The Princess Frederick-William, it is understood, 
will revisit her native country in May. The baptism of the young 
Prince will take place at Berlin on the twenty-second of March. The 





























names intended to be bestowed on the future heir to Prussia’s throne | 


are Frederick-William; but he will be called William. 


vigour: “ A politi- | conclusion is without exception the most dreary and puzzling. Since, 





She Atoion. _ 








however, it has occupied so much public attention, we will do our best 
| to ve our readers some notion of the general nature of the questions 
which it involved, that we must candidly admit that, after reading 
through the whole report of the case, there are many parts of it which 
are sti!l an absolute mystery to us. Indeed, unless we greatly misunder- 
| stand the proceedings, the extraordinary dulness and intricacy of the 
| subject wearied out the judge and baflled the jury, for their verdict ap- 
pears to us a very strange one. 
| Colonel Dickson’s complaint against Lord Wilton was that he had first 
| libelled and afterwards andered him. The libel was contained in two 
| letters from Lord Wilton to Lord Combermere, the effect of which was 
| that Colonel Dickson had been guilty of certain irregularities in the ma- 
| nagement of the regimental mess funds—that he not accounted for 
some money which he had received to make compensation to certain 
soldiers who bad been injared by an accident—that he had allowed ex- 
pensive entertainments to be given, and had ordered an expensive kit 
(consisting of plate, linen, china, &c.) to be bought from the funds of the 
mess, without obtaining proper consent—that he had not held mess 
meetinge for the —— ot accounts—that he retained funds in his 
hands after the disembodiment of the regiment—that he insulted one of 








the officers—and that he kept a spy in the regiment over the officers. | 
The second letter also referred to another sum of about £20 which it was | 
said Colonel Dickson had not paid over to a fund to which it had been 
presented by Lord Wilton. The slander was alleged to have been spoken 
by Lord Wilton in conversation with Mr. T. Dancombe, and would seem | 
to have consisted in the assertion that Colonel Dickson had instigated 
Mesare. Sharpus (who had supplied the mess kit) to sue Lord Wilton for | 
the price, and that they had sued him accordingly. 
Lord Wilton’s defence was, that his communications were privileged, | 
and that the subject-matter of them was true. The questions which the | 
jury had to try were, first, whether the accusations were true or not i| 





The Galway line bas been granted a subsidy of £70,000 a year. They 
are, it is eaid, to run to no other American ports than Boston and Nor- 
folk._—-——The Ohio State Journal publishes an extra of fifty columns, 
iving a report of the investigating Commission appointed by the Legis- 
fatare to inquire into extensive frauds committed on the State Treasury 
during the period which three successive Treasurers bave held office. 
An amount of rascality is laid bare which is highly instructive to the 
people. The total amount robbed from the Treasury during the three 
administrations is ascertained by the Commissioners to be $581,811. 
——~—A London periodical having occupied a whole page of the Times 
with an advertisement, a New York journal is of opinion that the Eng- 
lish are being Americanised. Not so. Fifteen years ago Charles Knight 
the well-known London publisher, set the example of taking a page of the 
Times for his adverti t The yacht Wanderer has been sold 
by auction for the exceedingly small sum of $4000 to Mr. Lamar of Sa- 
vannab, the gentleman, we believe, who boldly declared his intention to 
carry on the slave trade in spite of the Law.————In relation to the 
suit at law pending between Messrs. Thackeray and Yates, a wag 

has observed that: “ Quem Deus vult perdere Nisi Prius dementat,” a 
piquant variation of a stale proverb. It is true economy to check 
no man who builds castles in the air. The keep of such a castle costs 
nothing.- Dr. Gaillardet, whose mysterious escape from the police- 
men who had bim in charge will be remembered, has arrived safely in 
Paris. From New York he went to Canada.— Mr. Bailey, a sculp- 
tor whose classic works have gained Earopean fame, bas retired from the 
practice of his profession.—-—Six hundred and fifty-six periodicals 
are published in London. It is stated that the Shah of Persia has 
determined upon the introduction of vaccinati gst the natives. 
The Shah has the intention of setting the —- by having his children 
vaccinated, as he does not consider the operation to be contrary to the 
Mussulman law. Mr. Cobden has paid Toronto a flying visit of a 
few hours, for the purpose of seeing the Legislature in session. He pur 
= returning. Mr. Smith O’Brien having intimated his inten- 
lon of visiting Canada, it is kindly hinted that he ought to give Mr. 


























D’Arey M’Gee twenty-four hours’s “ notice of bis coming, so that the | 


junior member for Montreal might get out of the way of his betrayed 
colleague.”’—--—It is stated that two boxes, containing bombs similar 
to those used by Orsini, had been smuggled into Paris. were re- 


ceived by railway, and addressed to the Princess Mathilde, bat being | 
marked “to be left till called for” they were given up to some parties | 


purporting to have come from her. The discovery was made on the re- 
ception of a third box, which was sent to the Princess’ residence. 





Ovituary. 


Tue Countess or Sanpwicu.—The deceased was the second daughter 

of the late Field-Marshal the Marquis of Anglesey, by his second mar- 

with Lady Charlotte SE and sister of Lord Cowley, our spe- 

ie were to Vienna. Her Ladyship was born on the 16th of June, 

1812, married on the 6th of September, 1838, the Earl of Sand- 

wich. We have already announced her death. She died in London on 
the 21st ult. _ 


Aberdeenshire, General Sir Alexander Leith, well known for his 
gallantry and achievements d the Peninsular war.—In London, Lady Dela- 
ae f- and Countess of Kinnoul. The deceased lady 


of between 30 and 
portion of the time sat for Hertfordshire.—T. K. 


and exposure late mutiny, having served all the Punjaub 
tod Ualtorcampalgne, ln from te of Dethi to the fall of Lacknow.—At 

re, the Hon. W. of Fearn, brother of Lord Panmure- 
—At Haine, Devon, Captain J, Cator, of H. M. 10th Regt., from the effects 
wounds received at Inkermann and Lucknow.—In London, W. Baker. 
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Appoturmenss. 

G. Staunton Morrison, Esq., now — to H. M.’s Superintendency in 
China, to be Consul at Nagasaki, in Ja . berton Hodgson, ., ROW 
Vice-Consui at Caen, to be Consul at Hakodadi, in Ja Sees ee, 
Esq., to be Consul at Calais.—James Hanning, Bsq., to be one of H. M.’s Hon. 
Cc of Gentlemen-at-Armas, v. Capt. J. A. Hunter; and E. , Esq., 
vy. W. H. B. Connor, Esq., resigned.—The Rev. J. » M.A., to 
be a Canon of Canterbury, v. the Rev. W. J. Chesshyre, dec.—The Rev. W. F 
Hook, 1).D., to be Dean of Chichester, vy. the Rev. Dr. 3 —Membe: s 


Arutp. 
A Mutrtany Mess.—(Colone Dickson v. the Earl of Willon.—Of all the 
causes céldbres which Lord Campbell has been unlucky enough to be 
obliged to try, we think that the one which has just been brought to a 


weak point in his case. 
P An 


| son in March, 1858. 
a Ss uestions at issue. He had seen and conversed with 
Wilton in 


¥ | just” —though he coupled this with an admission that he could “ make 
= sible comment on this conduct is that Lord Combermere is ninety 


-| had arrived at certain conclusions as to Colonel Dickson’s conduct, he 


-| combe he mentioned the channel through which he had heard it. This 


of | damages for it at £200. We are totally at a loss to understand this most 
Hon. wonderful decision. It aj 


diy, , if they were false, Lord Wilton had made them | 
in good faith, or from a corrupt motive or personal irritation. They | 
found a verdict for the ee on both issues, denying the truth of the | 
charges, and affirming that Lord Wiltou’s motives in making them were 
indirect. For the libels they gave £5 damages, for the slander £200. | 
The smallness of the former sum would seem to imply that some consi- 
derable part of the charges made in the letters were held to be either 
true, or not very remote from the truth. We disclaim the pretension of 





It is obscure in itself. It is made still more obscure by the merciful 
omission of the regimental accounts from the a reports which 
we have seen, and it is totally uninteresting to any human creature, ex- 
cept the parties immediately concerned. We may, however, observe that 
we are by no means sa’ by such parts of the evidence as we have 
read that Lord Wilton had any intention of charging Colonel Dickson 
with embezzlement or other immoral conduct. His charges would 
pear to have related principally to violations of technical rules of 
service about the injunctions of which no one appeared to have any pre- 
cise knowledge. The charge about the employment of the compensation 
money is so worded, no doubt, as to suggest an imputation of embezzle- 
ment. It is, however, not impossible it may only have been meant 
to impute a culpable i y in keep 

The only part of the trial which can possess any interest for the world 
at large is 
and this, we must say, appears to us to have been a most su oe | 
The verdict must be constructed to amount to this—that ilton | 
wrote to Lord Combermere, requesting the dismission of Colonel Dickson 
from the army, on charges which he either knew to be false, or which he 
adopted from sinister personal motives ; and that he was actuated by 
similar motives when he made the statement complained of, in conversa- 
tion with Mr. Dancombe., Inasmuch, as the jury only assessed the da- 
mages sustained by Colonel Dickson on the first head at £5, though the 
appear to have formed the ground of his dismissal from the army, it 
would seem that they could not take a very grave view of the animus of 
| the libel itself. It is impossible to believe that they awarded Colonel 


Dickson £5 damages as compensation for an accusation of having embez- 
zled regimental funds. ey, therefore, have believed that the whole 











being able to form any definite opinion upon this part of the question. | tai 


verdict upon the second issue—Lord Wilton’s bona fides ; | th 








or some part of the charges of technical po. asec contained in the 
two letters was unfounded, and that, in g that part of the charge, 
Lord Wilton was acting from ae motives. The manner in which 
the oun was made was as follows:—The militia regiment of which 
Lord Wilton and Colonel Dickson were respectively the colonel and the 
lieutenant-colonel, was disembodied in May 1856. A good deal of ob- 
scure ype about accouots took siete, and various tradesmen 
pressed for payment till Jane 1857. In that month a Regimental Board 
was appointed to investigate the matter. Colonel Dickson did not at- 
tend their sittings except on one occasion, he submitted various 
papers tothem. He cnjected one not to Lord Wilton) to the com- 
tion of the Board, on the ground that one of its members would succeed 

if he were dismissed, and that two others were themselves accountants. 
In the course of 1857 (it does not appear in what month), Lord Wilton 

| sent the report of the regimental board to Colonel Dickson. A long cor- 
| respondence took between them, and it appears that the final state- 
ment of Lord Wilton was not delivered till mber 1857, or the be- 
| gining of 1858. This was to be laid before Lord Combermere, as Lord Lieu- 
| tenant of the Tower Hamlets. Colonel Dickson did not answer it flaally 
till the 8th July 1858. These dates are materia), because it has been re- 
marked by the Times that Lord Wilton took no steps on the Report of 
ao Recall Sep eave Gano year after it was made, and that this was a 
interview took between Lord Combermere and Colonel Dick- 
Combermere seems to have had the vaguest 


Dickson’s absence, and on May 10, 1858, (more 
than a fortaight before Lord Wilton’s formal charge was made), he wrote 
to General Peel to recommend that Colone! Dickson should be > 
saying that he had “ ascertained that Lord Wilton’s complaints were 


neither nor tail” of the papers submitted to him. The only 





years of age. 

In the spring of 1858, Lord Wilton was sued by Messrs. 

| the mess kit, and had to pay about £600. His communications with 
Lord Combermere, between June, 1858, and May, 1858, and the coinci- 
dence in point of time in the suit of Messrs. Sharpus with his formal com- 
! 


ed the jury to believe that the accusations were not made bond fide ; and 
this must be coupled with the fact, iastead of contenting himself with 
communicatiog to Lord Combermere the fact that the Regimental Board 


the charges himself, 
ty bio one abutnien he 
socks be i ~ H.. Sp epoeaty ben 

; bat it seems to us to prove mala w we 
take SS Diane Oat oes r= whi the jucy 
ve, seems to that, even were false, 
Scome of thems, weno ust : Sithout n semtlones of foundation 
It is, of course, perfectly nataral that Lord Wilton should have been 
much vexed at being sued for the mess kit. It is also quite true that he 

ht not to have spoken to Lord Combermere privately on a matter in 
which he might have to actin an official capacity ; but it is a very strong 
measure indeed to bold that indiscretion and want of j t in mak- 
ing an accusation of public misconduct are to convert accusation 
itself into a libel. 
| If the smallness of the damages on the counts for libel makes that part 
of the veraict ing, the verdict on the count for slander is altogether 
marvellous. The only poiat which Lord Wilton mentioned to Mr. Dan- 
combe which he did not include in the letter to Lord Combermere was, 
that Messrs. Sharpus had been instigated by Colonel Dickson to sue him. 
Lord Wilton swears that he meant this as a confidential remark in pri- 
vate conversation. Mr. Dancombe says that he distinctly warned Lord 
Wilton that he should tell Colonel Dickson of it, and tbat he found the 
imputation to be true he would not mention the matter in Parliament. 
Both Lord Wilton and Mr. Duncombe agree that Lord Wilton merely 


| the jury held to be a slander uttered in bad faith, and they assessed the 


to be admitted on all hands that the 
conversation was substantially this :—“ I wish you would make matters 
ap with Colonel Dickson.”—* I bear he jas to sue me.” 
Lord Wilton swears in effect that he was describing the state of his own 
| feelings, and the cauze of them. Surely this was not only a natural but 
la way pas act, whether the explanation to Mr. was meant 
jas a ntial communication or as a message to Colonel 

| son. How in the world any other haman being could see in it a malig- 





laints against Colonel Dickson, were no doubt the circumstances which aad 
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In conclusion, we may observe that these proceedings, if e 
nothing else, prove that the mode of examining ay of thie kind in 
the army requires mach reform. Regimental Boards and private Boards 
of Inquiry, sitting in an informal way, never can give any satisfaction. 
The report is a mystery—the ings are mysteries—and the proce- 
dure is, generally g, a muddle, from which nothing bat 
derment and litigation can result. 


Savcrine tae Host at Mauta.—This was may alluded to in the 
Albion lately. In auswer to questions put in the House of Comm 
— a despatch of Lord Hill, Commander-in-Chief in 1837, refi 

to very question now at issue in Malta as to the honours to be p 

by British soldiers to Catholic processions, has been published. The des- 
patch says :—“ It having been deemed expedien' 

specific rules with regard to the extent to which her Majesty’s land 
forces shall, for the future, pay mili honours to religious processions 
in Catholic countries in whkeh any on of the said forces shall happen 
to be serving, I have it in com: to direct your special attention to 
the following, and to express Lord Hill's desire that you cause the same 
to be strictly observed by the troops serving under your orders, viz.:— 
Troops are not to turn out for, move with, or take any active part in 
any religious procession or ceremonial. All sentries are, however, to 
salute the procession as it passes their poste. All -— and other bo- 
Coe of woene Eat Seggen te he anlar come in tho irect 1 

cession are to salute it as it passes them, but are not to remain under 
arms for the after it has them, nor to await its return. 
The usual salutes of cannon from or batteries for Catholic proces- 
sions may be continued ; but on these occasions a simple order only for 
firing the salute on the day and hour specified is to be given, without 
specifying the occasion for which it is to be fired.” 


At Brompton Barracks, Chatham, Lieut. A. Baillie, of the East India 


| Engineers, having been detected in robbing one of his brother officers of 


& sum of money, was placed under arrest, but succeeded in effecting his 
escape from the barracks, and was not rearrested. He is a very young 
officer.—At its departure for England the 58th Regiment was enter- 
tained at a public dinner at Auckland, New Zealand, on the 14th of Nov. 
The 58th served more than 14 years in New Zealand, and in the years 
1845, 1846, and 1847 saw much bard work in the native wars. The num- 
ber of men returning is about 200 of all ranks, all who could having ob- 
ued their discharge, to avail themselves of the free grants of land.— 
A handsome piece of brass ordnance has been landed at Chatham Dock- 
yard, having been brought home from China, where it was captured by 
our forces at the storming and taking of the Bogue forts. It weighs 
nearly 10 tons, and is 16 feet in length, the bore being 12} inches. 
other gun of the same size and make was captured, but was lost over- 
board, and could not be recovered.——The arrangements for the reduc- 
tion of the Army in Ireland have been completed. The Curragh division 
is to be discontinued and amalgamated with the Dublin district, under 
the command of M . Gascoigne. Lieut.-Gen. Sir R. England and 
Major-Gen. Sir J. Chatterton are the officers selected for removal from 
the staff. We understand (says the Dundee Advertiser) that the fortifi- 
cation of the Tay is contemplated by the Government, and that batteries 
will be placed at Borouglity Ferry and on the other side of the 
river, so as effectually to protect channel.— The military authori- 
es have ordered, for the whole of the both at home and abroad, 
an improved blank cartridge for the Enfield rifle musket.——Major-Gen. 
C. Havelock, the brother of the late Sir Henry, has been appointed chief 
of the constabulary of Lancashire.——Major-Gen. the Hon. Sir E. Cust 
= succeed Lieut.-Gen. Bouchier in the colonelcy of the 2d 


Navp. 

Wreck or tae “ Wizarp.”—A court-martial on Lieut. Helby and the 
officers and crew of H. M.’s brig Wizard for the loss of that versel on the 
Roancarrig Rocks, Bantry Bay, in a heavy squall of wind and rain on 
the night of the 8th ult, has resulted in their acquittal. 

The rescue of the crew is aitributable to the praiseworthy activity, 
humanity and skill of some inhabitants of the coast. After the vessel 
struck, a sharp firing was commenced and continued two hours, until 
— gun was washed overboard. At last the Coastguard on Pe- 


trol heard the firing, and went to the house of a 
Sullivan for assistance. 





lowing persons were rowing :—Jeremiah 
M‘Donnell, coast-guard, Barret, coast-guard, and 
while Cornelius Sullivan undertook general 
ie ah there pmo only two men, named Florence 
y Sullivan. large boat they used for going alongside 
vessel and taking off the crew. The small boat 
mile from the shore, and was used for transferring the ship’s crew from 
the lar; Tat § Se Nak, a8 ia Genres 6 waste of time. 
When Cornelius Sullivan got near the Wizard, he found the masts, 
ging, guns, everything were swept away. The ship was in 
sea running through her, while the men were clinging to the 
warks. Owing to the fury of the breakers, and the crushing and 
of everything belonging to the vessel, it was an awfal risk to get 
her. It was proposed by some of the men to turn back ; but this proposal 
was overraled—they backed in their boat. Cornelius Sullivan called 
for a rope’s end. It was given to him; and in afew minutes, with his 
own bands, he had six poor fellows safvly taken off. This process 
seven times over, and at half- seven o'clock a.m., the entire 
crew (42 in number) were landed on 
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ry consists ofthe Neptans, Gongs, Troetper: aod Quan all pone 
nav eptune, St. George, ‘algar, and Queen—all - 
fal Arst-rates. These are being converted into screws of 90 guns and 
500 horse-power each. The Lion, Nelson, Royal William, Waterloo, and the 
Rodney, also are to become 90 gun screws. During the year there will 
be launched—the Hood, 91 guns, 600 horse power ; the 91 guns, 
800 horse-power ; the Victoria, 121 1,000 horse-power ; the Howe, 
121 guns, 1,000 er; the 100 guns, 800 horse-power ; 
Prince of Wales, 131 guns, 800 horse-power. This gives us a 
tal of 15 first-rates to be added within the year; 9 frigates, varying be- 
tween 50 and 32 guns, are also to be lau Added to these are the 
two ‘ irousides’ mentioned below. 


Navar ARwAprLLos.—As our readers know, the French navy has its 
model ship, of great size and power, the Nz Not content with six 
floating batteries, such as in the war, the is 
building two gigantic v on the model of the Napoleon but sides 
are plated with steel four and a half inches thick. Sir W. G. Arm- 
strong’s was brought to bear upon a ship simi armed ; al 
in the some of his “ bolts’”’ passed clear the sides of 
armadillo, still the injury was not sufficient to damage her materially. 
— a as —s bn Mang J.P finds it incumbent on him 

— wo vesse milar construction, with e improvement 
the skill of our artificers can invent. The 300,000 in the estimates, a 
sum which so wofu |y puazled the Times, was devoted to their construc- 

ask 


tion. A Liverpoo! thinks a minister has only to and have in 
ouch 0 case on thin. “We he ' 


ve 
We have brawny arms to wield 
twist the yie' iron into shape. We have 

experience to e the motions of our mighty engines. We 

neers who supply the world. We have close 

trained and brave, who will rash to our Queen’s navy at the very hiat 
of danger. We mast and will have ships, no matter what they cost. All 
the money t on the Crimean war is as nothing compared to what we 
would cheerfally spend to repel insult from the virgin shore of England.” 


The Nankin, 50, Commodore Stewart, the Pique, 40, Capt. Sir T. Nich- 
olson, and Hecla, 6, Com. Apliv, have been paid off.——The gun-boat 
hay ‘Prince of Wal “thonid bis Royal Ii ~ 

u @ uire her ser- 
Toet—Fee ‘additional line of-battle es app ae 

are to be commenced at Chatham Doc immediately the slips are 
vacant.—The French screw steamer Le Corse has visited Portsmouth, 
where her commander was received with due honours. She 

left for Portland, accompanied by two French cutters, which had ar- 
rived at Spithead. - 


Arrorrruents.—Admiral of the Blue W Bowles, C B, OSE), & eapented 
succeed Admiral Sir G F Seymour val commander-in-chief at 
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“fag captain to Admiral Bowies.— Comms 
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| pant slander is, to us at least, unintelligible. 
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masters F 
Munday to St Jean d’ Acre; G Barnes to Coquette; R W M Jones to Pembroke. 
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New Books. 


There are Mysteries of New York as well as Mysteries of Paris ; and 
the journalists of the former city make it a business to ferret out and ex- 
pose these, taking it for granted that information as to good or evil is a 
downright boon to the public. Without calling in question the motives 
or the wisdom of our cotemporaries, we are reminded that one of them 
has lately taken in hand the subject of Matrimonial Brokerage of the Metro- 
polis, for a book bearing that title, and sired by a Reporter of the N. Y. 
Press, bas been sent us by Messrs. Thatcher & Hutchinson. It is, in fact, 
a republication of sundry papers that appeared from time to time in the 
Evening Post, and professed to be authentic records of the scamps and 
procuresses who prey, in this line, upon the credulous and too curious. 
The namee and places of abode of the adventurers are given, the Reporter 
having in many instances, with his own specific purpose in view, played 
the part of the adventurous, answered advertisements, and negotiated 
introductions. The result is an exhibition of humanity, so painful and 
repulsive, that we would fain hope the statements put forth in this ad 
captandum book-form may prove useful in the way of warning. The later 
chapters track the miserable Mrs. Burdell-Cunningham into participation 
in this ignomiaious traffic ; but she has publicly denied the soft impeach- 
ment, and a direct question of veracity is raised. It is clear that tov 
mach, or too little, bas been said concerning her. 

Emanating originally from the same source, but as totally different 
as it is possible to be, are the Letiers of a Traveller, Second Series, by Wil- 
liam Cullea Bryant, written duriog his last prolonged tour in the Old 
World. Need we say that they are faithful transcripts of what the tra- 
veller’s observant eye beheld? The scenes also are not the most fre- 
quented by American tourists, few of whom are to be seen at the Py- 
renean watering places, or travelling to Madrid from the North Western 
frontier by way of San Sebastian, Vitoria, and Burgos. The very names 
indeed in the route of Mr. Bryant are spiced with or interest 
Marcia, Malaga, Grenada, Oran, Algiers—these are not exhausted, if one 
wearies a little of Florence and Rome and Naples. Apart from journal- 
ism, Mr. Bryant’s reputation is that of a poet. There is proof positive 
here that he excels in unaiorned and perspicuous prose. 

Most of our readers will remember Hogarth’s Illustrations of “ The 
Two Apprentices,” starting from the same poiat in life—the one after 
a successful career asa merchant becomes finally Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, while the other sinks lower and lower in his vicious course, loses the 
esteem of his fellow-men, and is made to pay the penalty of his crimes 
on the gallows. Of that series we are reminded, Messrs. D. Appleton 
& Co. having republished a volume with the title of The Foster Brothers, 
or A History of the School and College Life of Two Young Men. It is a rather 
highly-coloured representation of the manners and customs of Eoglish 
youths in the 19th century ; and we notice in it a coarse outline of Win- 
chester and Eton, under the soubriquet of Senbary and Winton, with 
caricatures of cadet life at Sandhurst, and of University life at Cam- 
bridge, or Camford as it is styled. Some puns a little the worse for wear, 
aud a few stories not improved in the narration, will readily be recog- 
nized as old friends. The moral of the “ Foster-Brothers,”’ however, is 
sound ; and we hope that the writer, whose name is unknown to us, will 
be satisfied with his good intentions, which exceed the general merits of 
his tale or the charm of his style. 

The author of The Losing and Taking of Mansoul (Sheldon & Co.,) informs 
his readers that “ of elegant, elaborate, and learned discourses there is 
no lack ;” yet be fears not to rush into competition with those that are 
eloquent and learned, with this that is but elaborate commonplace. 
Nor do we find in this book unything of “ bold, searching, or awaken- 
ing,’ which the author disiderates in the works of other writers. Bun yan 
tells us that when he had written his great allegory, 








Some said, Let live ; some, Let them die : 
Some said, John it it; others said, Not so? 
Some said It might do good ; others said, No. 

* Now,” he continues, “ was! ina straight.”” But he concludes philoso- 
phically and encouragingly : 

If that thou wish not to read, let it alone ; 
Some love the meat, some love to pick the bone. 

Our readers can safely read this work or “let it alone.” They will 
find ‘meat in it, for Bunyan furnishes the text to a world of commentary. 
They can eat the meat, or pick the bone, as they please. 

Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co. have published a new History of Rome: for 
the Use of Schools, by F. W. Ricord. Its three parts—the Kings of Rome, 
the Republic, and the Empire, respectively—are bound ap in one thick 
duodecimo. A long string of questions is appended, for the use of both 


teachers and scholars ; and by a judicious arrangement the page is num- | cyn‘cal mi 


bered, whereon the answer to each question is to be learned. From a 
dip here and there into the contents, we judge that the author has used 
to advantage the existing and recognised authorities, and writes more- 
over in an easy and intelligible style, adapted to juvenile capacity.— 


content ourselves with bare acknowledgment. We allude to The Empire 











) are to be evidence. The late decision at the Crystal Palace, which ad- 
judged the first laurel to a young lady, acd the second to a boy of six- 
teen years of age, will confirm the above opinion. . 

Still, it seems strange that Life should form poetical materials to those 
only who have never experienced its trials ; that Love should only be 
sung of before marriage ; that Death should be mourned in song, only 
by those who have never lost a child. We have, however, in the volume 
before us (Lays of Middle Age, by James Hedderwick), a protest 
of the most asive kind against this inconsistency—a book more 
pregnant with solemn feeling, with loving, calm philosophy, than 
any we have met with since the Jn Memoriam. The glow from 
the embers of the hearth-fire flickers upon every page ; not brightly, 
nor even cheerfully, but leaving half in that suggestful sha- 
dow far dearer, aye, and clearer, to the tried human heart than any 
light. Gracefulness and tender feeling are the characteristics of the 
author rather than power, but that is no reason why such lays as his 
should lack a welcome. He himself answers the question of “‘ Where- 
fore more verses ?” when already poetry overwhelms us like the wond- 
rous growths of some hot climate—‘“ the foliage rife of smothering sum- 
mers faint with musk and thyme”—and in a very satisfactory manner. 


Even the minutest flower the sense disceras 
Enriches all the breaths of summer days. 


Here follows an experience of loss such as a juvenile poet could 
scarcely have met with, and in attempting to describe which, he would 
have been pretty sure to have a, the modesty of nuture. There 
is here, however, no storm of despair, but only the calm sympathy of a 
feeling man for a friend’s irreparable grief. The rhythm has the ease 
and grace of Tennyson, the master of that school of which our author is 
at least one of the head-boys, the pupil-teachers. It is called Passed 
Away. 

Peace dwells at last with poor Elizfbeth, 

Wife of my trusted friend. The end has come. 

There is no tremulous voice to call him home ; 

And yet he goes, and sits alone with death, 

Though useless now his tender ministries. 

There is no fretting at his absence now ; 

Yet sits he by her side, and sadly 
To = soothing from her tranquil brow 
And stony bosom without pulse or breath. 


Hi 


The fevered watching b&s been all in vain ; 

The struggle now has ended in defeat : 

Yet in her aspect is a rest so sweet 

That were she waked she might again complain. 

eo Spd y mpeg = 
one pang more t every fear : 

Stilled by the mystery that would not start 

Al a cannon thandered at her ear— 

Although her little infant cried with pain. 


Ah me! that one so beautiful should die! 
Full on her widowed busband ere she went, 
Like light within a shattered tenement, 
Lingered the last love-lustre of her eye. 

On the vague threshold of the unseen life 
She pansed ; then feebly from her finger took 
The golden circlet of the mortal wife, 

Placed it on his, with re-assuring look, 

And wedded him to immortality. 


itis! How few of us but number among our acquintances at 
such as its original ! 
ALONE. 

RN pa pbk. thfal—studious of ‘bis 

ot 5 ‘a ease — 
His only Kogtt how best himself to please. 
Of richest wines he has an endless store : 
These are his pride, and oft as loving! 
As they were children he will tell their age. 
His city houee, his mansion by the sea, 
Alternately his jovial hoursengage. 
So great his wealth it hourly groweth more. 


A little Inck, a little keen address, 

A little kindly help in time of need, 
A little i and touch of greed, 
Have made bis life a singular success ; 

And he homage for his splendid " 
Paying the flattery in meats and d ! 
Applauding friends he daily entertains, 

To ease him of himself. Sometimes he thinks 
If he were poor his friends might love him lese. 


Gray-headed Reginald! he has royal parts, 
And | in all circles fills an a Ay 


A hearts 

He jeers and laughs ; t , When the nights are cold, 
The ales me, ad be eso, 

A memo: r : 

‘And. selfish to the last, he thinks of one 

Who might have soothed him with her gentle arts! 


of the volume there is one called Home 


theology and war—are dowered. Among the Miscellaneous Poems at 
a, Trial, very full of this, scenery for the illustration of Sir Web 


Art IN Parts.—An artist just bot from Paris furnishes a Londen con- 
temporary with the following news from the studios. M. Couture has 
re-begun a long-suspended picture which promises to match the “ Deca- 
dence.” He has been three dreary years toiling ou the Court picture of 
the “ Christening of the Imperial Prince,” and uow, vexed at the subject, 
the necessities of flankeyism and the bowing, he bas cast it behind him, 
and at last, standing upright again, and stretching bis warped back, he 
withdraws from the eau-de-Cologne air of the Tuileries drawing-rooms, 
and breathing the fresh open street atmosphere, follows his own genius 
and treads the Court nonsense under foot. M. Gerome, the painter of 
the “Duel after the Masquerade,” a real work of geniue, oe again 
struck out two works of intense vigour and originality. The first is the 
moment of Cesar’s murder in the Senate House, when the dead hero lice 
pierced with the sharp styles, wrapped with dignity in his bloody robe, 
at the foot of Pompey’s statue. The senators are rushing from the tem- 
ple in a frightened flock, like so many sheep at the sight of the butcher 
—all but one, fat and grave, who has fallen asleep during the long de- 
bate so soundly that the struggle and flight (all momentary, be it re- 
membered) has not awoke him from his happy, contented quietude. This 
notion is new and ingenious. The other picture is Vitellius, the fat, vo- 
luptaous emperor, sitting in the Coliseum, ringed round by all Rome, 
greedy for blood ; he is criticizing a new batch of gladiators, whom the 
contractor for the games is presenting for his approbation, while the last 
batch, dead and gashed, are being dragged out by ropes a slave is fast- 
ening to their ancles, while another servitor is, with mechanical indiffer- 
ence, stewing sand over the blood-pools. The sixteen new candidates 
for honour and death—Briton, Negro, Spaniard,—stand in sullen 
strength, with short, heavy swords, nets and, tridents. The em- 
peror’s expression seem to say, with the disgust of an epicure at an 
over-boiled turbot, “ That last batch was not quite the thing. This sort 
of second rate article will not do—we will not be put off with third-rate 
po considering the price we pay.” Like all intense objective 
pictures, the moral is obvious and underlying the whole. M. Yvon ri- 
vals Horace Vernet with his “Final Struggle at the Malakoff,” when 
the Russians poured back with euch obstinate, fatalist-courage. The 

le is hand to hand—the bloodshed fight is, we hear, most vigour- 
ously done. M. Miillor is painting “ The Transportation of 1,000 Irish 
Girls to the Plantations by Cromwell,’’—and M’dlle. Rose Bonheur is 
busy with a picture of “ os Drovers,” to match her picture of the 
“ Pyrenean Muleteers.”’ this the cattle fill all the foreground, and 
the men are quite secondary—the old defect. 


Horace Vernet axp Sesastopor.—Horace Vernet’s pictare of the 
“ Capture of the Malakoff,” painted for the town of Antrim, the native 
place of General M‘Mahon, the divisional officer in command when that 
brilliant exploit was ap ae is quite up to public expectation. A 
corporal of Zouaves is planting the natioual colours on the summit, 
heedless of the “ mitraille” around him; by his side stands General 
M‘Mahbon and two aides ; on the left, a few paces below, is an English 
staff-officer, who is introduced not mf as effective in the composition, 
bat as contributing to the historical point. According to the French 
accounts, a remonstrance was presented by the English against the occu- 
pation of this perilous post ; to which, of course according to the same 
authorities. the General proudly replied, “ Libre a vous de vous porter 
ov il vous plaira ; quant a moi, je suis ici, et j’y reste.”’ Anyhow, the 
pointing is forcible and full of animation. Dead Zouaves mingled with 

ussian corpses break the line of the ascent; on the right a wounded 
Zouave, full of vivid sympathy with the dangerous honour achieved be- 
fore his eyes, is struggling with his last effort to reach the crest of the 
Mamelon. The five principal figures stand out against a clear ht 


Oar next extract is also a picture which could scarcely have been | sky, and the groups below are in various coutrasis of shadow admirably 
drawn by very youthful fingers. How lifelike, how every ang lifelike | disposed.—London paper. 
east one 


Tuomas Uwins, R.A.—Mrs. Uwius has just published in London the 
life of her late husband, from which the following particulars are ga- 
thered. Born in 1782, at Pentonville, Uwins early manifested a taste 
for drawing, and by the advice of Alderman Bovéell, who was then pub- 
lishing his edition of Shakespeare, was apprenticed at the age of fifveen 
to an incompetent engraver named Smith. Of this period of bis life, and 
of bis associates and their fites, we have some curious details mee 
by Mr. Roffe, the son of a fellow-apprentice. Uwins never took kindly 
to engraving, and his indentures were cancelled before the expiration of 
the full term. He then supported himself b; ture and vignette 
drawing for illustrated works. In 1809 he the Society of Painters 


ual 
hibitions, then held in a room in Spring-gardens. Engaged by Acker- 
mann to draw a series of academical costames, be formed a felendhip 
which lasted through life with Mr. Townshend of Trevallyn, who eat for 
the dress of an Oxford gentleman commoner. It argues some perceptive 
powers that at that early date Uwins pronounced Turner to be “ the 
greatest of all living geniuses.” After numerous short tours at home 





bled him to reprodace in his best-known work the whole details of the 
vintage of the South of France. This picture has always struck us as 
more remarkable for its fidelity of representation than for any hi 

artistic merits. He used to tell the story that he once overheard a lady 
remark to her companion —_—e House, “It is very evident 


The year following he suffered a pecan’ loss suretyshi 
for a demnt, ond it was emy long fore hig bosses Ah Jced 


him in his former solvent tion. He ceased to to the Water 
The Boones aly Noemie en Beene ao ey f pice Colour Society, and, by his laborious exertions in g miniatores, 
that touch of feminine feeling with which all poete—except those of | ** the most immediately lucrative branc , be sertonsly 


the 
; for some time at he es a connexion. 
and more affecting even than thet famous one written a the same 
subject—the death of achild—by Dr. Moir. It is indeot ana pesto | oe Sewanee eee ee ee peceding he 
bumaao as the graceful chronicler of events which occar after of George IV., and gives as a specimen penny: 
Another historical work on a small scale claims notice, but we purposely Se olen af tile ta pated py of humanity, taking | 12 the crowd, ‘I looked to see « muckle fat but the childe’s a de- 
his stand-poiot on the summit of that hill—to a - from cent-like body, and can walk on his legs as as the best o’ em.” In 
hese JODO ty senneieal to Beetand, ta et See Ss ees 
started rather late in life for Italy. His absence lasted seven years. 


of Austria, ils Rise and Present Power, by John 8. C. Abbott (Mason Bros.). | our author himself—whose sunny side Youth is climbing, and w 


’ ‘5 N sh side Age is descending, that we are mainly concerned with Mr. 
a onal octavo, very neatly got up. But Mr. Abbott's “ Life of Napo- eatens, ie a 
leon” was such an utter perversion of truth from beginning to end, and edderwick. 


was obviously written from so narrow and prejadiced a poiat of view— 


notwithstanding its apparent liberality and candour—that we consider 
Mr. Abbott altogether ruled out of court, May some good genius pro- | Comes in the 





" . and tells 
tect the young minds which take from him their insight into the Mo- | B¢> bat the victim himself, knew beforehand must needs be. Again, 


narchies of Continental Europe! We regret to speak so strongly. A | Dream of Paradise, the only i 
man may write a poor story or poem, and follow it by a good one. | criticism written by the unthinking scribe, which damas it ; 


After perverted history, there is no hope in that line. 


A recent number of Chambers’s Journal thas discourses of a new volume 
of verse, which is apparently worth notice, albeit the author is an U0- | isin patient and not uncheerful philosophy. The 
as 


“~~ many to have been the inveator is 
of readers of poetry. can Ww 
thori ‘ etry of calm resolve—of sober thought! this is the culminati: t of a singularly successful myth. In 

Line ose “tend,” he a quaceel tsk. ane pl Qiethalfway boty one's long road, nish nay oye eee, ky Anioess Munch, the Feensbenen; Salo- 
it, Postry ia thought tobe to Youth very much as the measles are to Tay ee mon de Caus, is indeed represented as te inventor of the Steam Engine, 
ceutiatee- te "tun Oe in Maturity Geet Saneibane oom By stambling steps oft directed tol ! pres Teeeriaiay requires ao mal degre of eandoar, or of apathy, 
round, and bald, and addicted to dropping asleep fora few minutes after Lan el for ofl ra a in an Baglish andience to witness in sllence the drama of MDs 
wp tar esting of vemmen. "tad tabook, eimmetay Gusaoeie Tor 0 ore. Onward to all our yearning dreams have sought ! Had the play, however, been founded on an historical fact, it would 
feadioua) aulie of on standing to Sain Gaal Ue nasties tothe , have been hand to blame ® dramatist who used that fact for his own par- 
muse. We are told that Mr. Samael Rogere’s second volume of How art thou changed! Once to our youthful eyes T the 





a —_ bee Te Eo a And to improve the way & 

able ex jar few bards are alone permi to be ex- rewell, ye blossomed hedges ! 

ceptions to the rule, that is rather because, by virtue of their call- Taree neds ieammas on tee naoned bonglt! 

ing, they are not sa to grow old atall. The idea of “ old Mr. The languid Autumn mellows round us now 

Tennyson” —al by the mere register the Laureate must be “ get- Yet fancy may its vernal beanties keep, 

ting up in years,” as one of bis has it—is little short of bias- Like ly leaves for « December weesth. 

phemous, aod not to be ea by a cultivated mind. Fe ee cath hemes ial heath, 
What are myrtles and wreaths to the brow that is wrinkled ? ee Fy ee 


They're like a dead flower with May-dew besprinkled, 
says a poet, who himself was not permitted to see 
that epoch, it is “ winters” only which bards see, if 
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and that they learned from a keeper that this was one Salomon de Caus, 
who bad written a book, of which the wakes, at once produced J : 
—after the perusal of a few pages of which, the my ate an 
interview with the madman, aad on. leaving Bloétre that in it 
was coufined the greatest us a 

A translation of the letter je given in Multhead’s “Life of 
Watt,” taken from Miss Costello’s “ the 


's “ Summer amongst the Bocages and 
summers ; after | We believe that some lines in those three last quoted verses would not | Vines,” published in 1840 ; and it has been recently stated by Mr. Dud- 
own writings | have disgraced the name of any poet of this century. 


ley Costello, that his sister took the narrative from a French work, en- 
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velvet bonnet was — —_ a +y~ lace, falling over the 
crown forming a ve' across forehead, and bow of pink 
and black velvet. P 
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titled “ Rouen et les Rouennais.” Mr. Muirhead, who justly remarks 
that the tone and language of the letter betray throughout its modera 
origin, proceeds to argue the falsehood of the narrative from the fact, 
that in 1641 there was no M is of at all,—that the title 
was first conferred in 1642, and thea not on the Marquis who wrote the 
“ Century of Inventions,” but on his father, the inventor bearing at 
that time and for years after the title of Lord Herbert. This fact alone 
would be sufficient to establish bis point ; but several others are supplied 
by M. Louis Figuier in his “ Exposition et Histoire des principales Dé- 
couvertes Scientifiques Modernes,” a work of such excellence, and of 
such general interest, that it is surprising no English translation of it 
has yet appeared. “ It might be remarked,” he observes, “ among other 
things, that as Salomon de Caus died in 1630, be could hardly be sbut 
up in a madhouse in 1641.” He adds that Bicétre was at that time a 
commandery of St.-Louis, or asylum for old soldiera, and not a hospital, 
&c. &o. The pretended letter first appeared, M. Figuier tells us, in the 
“ Musée des Familles,” a sort of French Penny Magazine, in 1834, a few 
years after M. Arago, by his celebrated article on the his of the 
steam-engine in the “ Annuaire du Bureau des Longitudes,” bad first 
aroused the attention of the French public to the respective claims of De 
Caus and the Marquis of Worcester. The idea of a great discoverer perish- 
ing ized in a madh struck the imagination of artists and the 
public. A painting, by M. Lecurieux, at the Exhibition of the Louvre, 
representing the haggard De Caus raving through the bars of bis dun- 
geon at the thoughtless lady of fashion and ber gay but astute compan- 
jon, had a brilliant success and was disseminated by lithography and 
engraving,—baving also, unless we are mistaken, the honour of figuring 
as one of the woudcuts of the [iustrated Times. i 

M. Figuier also alludes to the story having been taken possession of 
asa subject of both drama and romance, and as his work was published 
in 1852, be must have referred to something different from the Danish, 
or rather Norwegian, play which appeared in 1854, and which, it may 
be added, bas been rendered into Eoglish by Mr.Chapman. The object of 
the French fabricator of the letter is obvious, bat be could bardly have 
anticipated that after au ious forgery calculated to throw disgrace 
ov an English inventor and a man of honour had been denounced with 
just indignation in France—by the Society of Antiquaries of Normandy 
among others—it would have awakeved to fresh life in Eagland. 

Before I conclude, permit me to call attention to a singular oversight 
in Mr. Muirbead’s valuable Life of Watt. In reference to the rare and 
important work of Papin, the “ Recueil de diverses Pitces touchant 
quelques Nouvelles Machines,’’ published at Cassel in 1695, he tells the 
story, that the only copy known in Paris in 1830 was in the possession | 
of a private individual, that it was acquired by the Royal Library, and | 
that AM. Ducoux, on applying there for it in 1838, was told that it was) 
missing, and had been purloined by a reeder whom the librarian believed | 
to be an Englishman. Mr. Muirbead speaks of the work as one he has 
never seen ; one of which “ it is doubtful whether we can hope ever to 
see even a single copy,” &c., &c., apparently not reflecting that there are 
public libraries in London as well as Paris. Had he referred to the 
printed ca e of the British Museum, published some forty years 
ago, he would have found not only that, but other words of Papin which 
he bas apparently been long seeking in vain—and that they are still in 
the library I can assure him, having bad them in my hands a few days 
ago.—Corresp. Atheneum. 
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SPRING FASHIONS IN PARIS. 


The freveling colours for visits of ceremony and diaoner dress are 
bright blue and silver gray ; blue of a deeper shade, bright brown, vio- 
jet, and green of different shades for walking dress. Three ekirts are 
sometimes worn, even in heavy materials; but the greatest novelty is 
the double skirt—one of satin, the other of velvet the same colour, but 
not the same shade, the lower one being rather deeper. This combina- 
tion is at present too great a novelty for us to ouk very decidedly as 
to its success ; but we should not be surprised to see it very generally 
prope as they are materials which relieve each other. The upper 

being of satin, the body should of course be the same, and trimmed 
with velvet.—Velvet dresses are almost invariably made with plain fall 
skirts, much longer bebind than in front. The bodies are much trim- 
med ; sometimes the chenille fringe or lace is placed so as to form a 
round pelerine. Though the pointed fichu is still in favour, it is seldom 
that the body is now left quite plain. 


Morning dresses are now very ly made with plain tight sleeves; 
the skirts are very fall, short in t, and quite long at the back. 

For ball dresses white tulle reigns at present. The upper skirt raised | 
with bouquets or bows of ribbon is the fashion most generally adopted ; 


however, another style for tulle dresses, newer and not less e t, is to 
make the tulle skirt very full and long behind. This is worn over a 
satin skirt still looger, rimmed round with a bouillon of tulle, in the 
midst of which are placed small bunches of flowers without leaves, or 
bows of ribbon, without ends. Satin body, trimmed with a crossed 
berthe of tulle buillonnéd, inter; with flowers or ribbon. Tulle 
sleeve, rather long at the back of the arm. An elegant blue tulle dress 
had the lower skirt trimmed with three double raised at the 
sides with bunches of small blue flowers ; over this was a tunic of tulle 
trimmed with narrow raches of blonde and bunches of flowers. The body 
trimmed with a crossed berthe, with a bouquet of flowers in front. Talle 
sleeves, trimmed with ruches of blonde. 

The dress wora by the Empress on a recent occasion was drab moire, 
with floances trimmed with a band of violet velvet. Over this dress was 
a very large black lace mantle. Her Majesty wore a quilted silk, and 
velvet bonnet of the same colours as the dress. 

Among the handsomest burnous, or sorties de bal, are those composed 
of light coloured plush and satin, and others of purple or white velvet, 
satin, or cachemire, striped with gold. 

The bonnets most worn just now are made either of terry velvet, with 
trimmings of plain velvet, or plain velvet trimmed with feathers ; but 
those of quilted white satin are exceedingly elegant, trimmed, for in- 
stance, with a scarf of groseille velvet, embroidered in silk, the ends of 
which form an elegant plait across the forehead, or simply edged with a 
= eo the papel re yy with a bow of black lace on the 

t, another s w in the cap, with small bouquets of ille 
on pr pes Not leas t ie a bonnet of white satin, trimaned with a 

of green velvet at the side, anda black feather. The Empress wore 
lately a bonnet of black velvet, the whole of the trimmings of pink satin, 
with the exception of the strings, which were of black satia. We have 
also seen a oe made of violet satin and white plush ; the 
crown, which was was of plush, as well as the edge of the front. 
bow of violet satin ribbon fell over the crown and the curtain, and a plait 
of violet satin was placed round the edge of the plush that joined the 
satin. Violet satin strin A very elegant bonnet for morning visits 
of ceremony was made of white crape, the edge of the plush that joined 
of white terry velvet. The only trimming was a beautiful scarf of 
white blonde, placed flat across the front and falling like a veil on each 
side. A bow of blue velvet in pag 9 White ribbon strings. Another 
white crape bonnet had fanchon of Isly green velvet, the edge of the 
front and curtain of the same. Strings of green velvet. A drawn pink 


The evening coiffures are more than usually beautiful. A lovely 
wreath may be formed with pink roses, white tilac and long grass spark- 
ling with dewdrops falling over the shoulders. The mixture of black 
velvet, gold beads and small blue feathers is likewise very elegant, 
as is also a wreath composed entirely of small pink feathers spotted with 
white. At another hoase we find c og wreaths, formed of roses and 
reseda, buds of the te, cactus of various tints, bindweed in all 
its varieties, primroses, white and lilac, and poppies mixed with corn 
flowers, wheat and long grass.—Headdresses are ginning to be worn 
smaller than have been. Those that we have observed lately have 
feathers aod beads, but smaller bows of velvet. The mixture of mauve 
feathers with an aigrette of diamonds, banches of elder flowers and coral ; 
gold beads, with plaits of black velvet, on which were placed small ca- 
meos surrounded with diamouds : three am, placed one at the of 
the forehead, the second across the middle of the head, and the third 
across the = of the back hair; two long bows and ends fastened with 
cameos falling on the neck —Large flowers are as much used as small in 
headdresses ; thus magnolias, corn flags and roses are as elegantly used 
- ——— a — aoe in long branches are the most useful 

n forming arissa Harlowe headdress, this style 
graceful for ball dress.—Le Follet. ene 


——————__ 


Fresca axp Evo.isn Crvit. Wanrars.—ta our Wars of the Roses, a 
tury before this time (1569) the battles had been as frequent and the sides 
as openly taken ; but there was a serapulousness of honour which led the 
chiefs of the contending factions to spare the great towns and peaceable 
inhabitants. A Yorkist army encamped before a city which was su 


arge pro’ of loose 
A | Of the wheel-plough is impracticable, and the ploa 


— oh 


the gentleness of its treatment. A Huguenot troop would bave rushed | days afterwards, from violent contact with the howdah. Altogether it re ~ 
into the streets and filled the whole place with blood and rapine, even if | minded me uncomfortably of riding on a slow trotting horse—you cannot 


the authorities had favoured the Huguenot cause. A royalist army in 
the same manner pillaged and destroyed the towns and territories equally 
of friend and foe. The result was, that the towns took arme, and the 
burghers kept watch and ward. The farmers and ts, with axe and 
club, ed the soldiers who feil into their power whatever party 
they belouged to. Ali France was a battle-field. Perbaps the universal 
soldiership of tbe nation may be traced to this forocious period, when no 
man’s life was safe unless by the strength of his own arm. Fighting, 
robbery, waylaying, were the occupations of high and low. A man’s | 
house was his castle, not in the figurative sense that we use the word, | 
but by dint of bridge and iron gate. A gentleman with a loaded musket | 
sat on the flat root of his mansion, and observed the visitor who might 
be coming up the avenue. As be came near, he either gave orders to 
open the door, or shoot him without further notice. Even if he saw his 
most intimate acquaintance, be called out te him from a slit in the wall, 
to leave his arms outside before he got admiesi Old Montaigne, a 
French nobleman of no great wealth, but the most extraordinary genius 
of his time or country, tells a story of this period, which shows the state 
of manners, He was visited by a neighbouring gentleman, a kinsman of 
his own, who by some oversight was admitted w th the friends who had 
accowpanied him in his ride, without the preliminary laying aside of 
their pistols and swords, Montaigne did not know what todo. They 
were both on the same side in the politics of the times: no quarrel had 
occurred, they were old friends, yet the host saw very well the inten- 
tion of the callers, which was to turn him out of the house, and seize 
the possession of lands and s. He was the wittiest, pleasantest, 
cleverest man in France, he so received his visitors—was so agreea- 
able, so polite, eo friendly in giving them lunch, and so delightful in con- 
verration, that the intended pillager had no opening for his design. How 
could he turn flercely round on a gentleman who was offering him such 
civilities? Could he pocket a spoon by force, when its owner was bid- 
ding bim dip it in the richest soup? Hospitality and jovial conversation 
had their reward. The aaeelee visitor went away, and Montaigne 
put fresh bolts to his door, and determined to be more careful of how he 
admitted his dearest relations within the walls of his house.— White's 
History of France. 











Perris on Tue Coast; Waar Seamansuir can Do.—The N. Y. Ship- 

ping Report of Tuesday last contains the following statement. It is pub- 

ished without note or comment, but we trust that the Aldion has some 
readers who will think it merits a more prominent place. 

“ Capt. Williams, of ship John Tucker, of Salem, from Calcutta, arrived 
to-day, reports 6th inst., off Fishing Rip, wind N.W. 7th, working up 
South Channel, wind W. to W. N. W.; barometer standing at 30.18 un- 
til sunset, when the weather threatened, and wind backed to 8. W., baro- 
meter se yom At dark saw the land bearing S.W. 10 P. M. 
Nansete Lights bore W. by N. } N., and Highland Light N. W. } W., baro- 
meter 29.70 and falling ; er very thick and a of a storm. 
Midnight ; wind S.S. E. to E. and faint; very bang i hauled to by the 
wind, N. B., to get an offing, and 2, A. M., Cape Cod Lights bore S. W. 4 
W. 15 miles ; thick and rainy, 3, A. M., wind strong from E. ; reefed 
sails ; at noon hove (o in a hard E. by S. gale. 8th, blowing heavy from 
E. v S. with a heavy sea ; thick rainy. 6, P.M., a severe gale from 
E. N. E., very heavy sea, rain and sleet, very cold, crew exhausted ; six 
of the most able men sick below ; ship iceing up very fast, labouring and 
strainin ag kept the lead constantly going. 10, P.M., heavy snow 
squalls N.E., water gradually shoaling, a mountainous sea running, 
got the anchors in the shoes, and axes ready for an emergency, expectin 
every moment to see breakers in 17 fath 11, P. M., saw Egg Roc 
Light close on board ; with the greatest difficulty wore ship ; in wearing 

t a glimpse of a light, supposed Boston Light ; sounded and found 19 
fathoms ; soon after saw Cohasset Lights 8. W., and Scituate Light S. ; 
set three reefed topsails and reefed foresail ; wind hauling N. N. E., ship 
heading E., going bows under, and drifting with the heavy sea fast on 
the South shore ; shook reef out of foresail. 5, A. M., snow, saw a light 
Reosing S., supposed it Race Point light, 9th, 7, A. M., snow lifted, saw 
land close to ; breakers close on board, shook out reefs, set whole main- 
sail, when wind veered to the N. ; snow cleared, and saw the highlands 
of Cape Cod lights bearing S. by &. } E., and land 8. W. by S.; the ship 
close into the breakers, and the 
ship, she pitching bo 





t under, and the sea breaking entirely over 
her ; kept off E.S. E., full to clear shore, when at 10, P.M., were 
clear of the land ; showed numbers to ey keeper ; the gale from 
the N. drove us out of the South Channel ; the best part of the crew and 
mate sick ; out of wood and provisions, with fore and maintopsail yards 
sprung—bore away for Newport; northerly winds prevented her reach- 


ing there ; kept on for New York ; 

oS a of the 11th, when a thick 8. E. wind, with rain, came on, 
lasting till next morning ; hauled off shore. The light on Egg Rock, 
seen 11, P. M., on the 8th, was the means of saving 


dashed to pieces on Nahant.” 


P.oveus.—England and Scotland are rivals in the art of Plough- 
making, and each tries to force its manufactures on the other with 
amusing pertinacity, not to say stabbornness. Mr. Stephens in his ve 
valuable Book Farm Instruments, thus steps in between the agricul- 
tural belligerents : “It will be pretty generally admitted that, as a rale, 
the soil —— a uniformity of character is more frequently met with 
in England than it is in Scotland, where the unequal soil is prevalent. 
May not this circumstance give us somewhat of a cue to the reason why 
in England wheel my yn such favourites—the swing an equal fa- 
vourite in ? Lt certainly seems to us that this is a more philo- 
— way of accounting for the difference of opinion than that gene- 
rally received, which attributes it to mere mutually held 
by English and Scotch Iturists. Prej may sustain its power 


ship from being 


time and money, it soon loses its force and influence. A statement may 
be here permitted, and one which is ant with meaning—namely, 
that the opinion of Scotch —— ong and univ and ini- 
mical to a is becoming modified, and that they are 
being introd successfully into practice. May not this arise from the 
circumstance that some soils, th h sa culture, have assumed 
that uniformity of character which wheel-plough to be worked 
where, in time gone 
Indeed, we may state it without hesitation, that as long as the soil con- 
tains a} though even small stones, there the use 
swing- implement 
is required to wend its way through them by skill and not by mere 
On the other hand, smooth soils are just 
To this the Tinbargh Stotenen 
‘0 adds: “ That the wheel-plough 
sesses great advantages over the swing when the land contains rd 
small stones, as it greatly lessens the labour of the ploughman. This 
was forcibly impressed upon us some years ago in the south of En; 
on taking bold of a w lou, going in a field of clay full of flints. 
The swing-plough could scarcely have been kept in the soil, while the 
pemeet yo made its way through and overcame the — resist- 
th ~ the south 


the medium for the exercise of 


ance wi greatest steadiness. In all the tenacious clays 

of England the ae yg my artery a signal failure where introduced ; 
but the swing-plough iong held its sway in the light lands of the 
Eastern Counties.” 

One wonders why wheel- are not generally introduced in the old 
settlements of this country in the Colonies. The saving in labour 
to man and horses is very great ; and besides, which isa t advantage 
in many parts, wheel-ploughs do not require very skilful ploaghmen to 
make good work. 

A Visrr To Truk Exeruant ry Luckyow.—The elephant was a very large 
beast, with tusks, and caparizoned with crimson. At the word “ baith,” 
be knelt on the ground, and I mounted by a ladder into the howdab—a 
box with seats for two in front, and one behind. When I was seated, my 
host warned me to hold on it, and then told them to let the elephant 
rise, which he did at the “ootha.” It was well I minded the warn- 
ing, for I never e anything like the neaeng of the pondrous 
carcase as it rose to the olv—aemell cteamer at ese oa gale is nothin 
to it. I should think that people whoride elephants would not mi 


uakes. 

The beast walked at about 3 miles an hour. As he belonged to the 
Chiet Commissioner (of Oude), not only were his appointments splendid, 
bat he was accompanied by balf a dozen servants, besides the mahoot 
who sat astraddle on his neck, and directed his movements, enforcing 
bis commands by pricks with a sbarp iron book. 
the elephant’s head, and talked to him constantly, recommending him to 
take care of stones, holes in the road, &c. In the seat of the howdah sat 
0 cercant, who bell over my Bend 0 gi i 
not particu elephant-riding, the paces are not comfortable un- 
til you get tothem. You are thrown first to the right and then to 
the left—occasional 








posed to lean to the Lancastrian side, and endeavoured to win it over by 


undertow appearing to take bold of the | Blanche 


judice 
for some time, but when its maiatenance is found to be at the expense of 1 





, it would have been found almost inoperative ? | 





lly the motion is backward and forward—buat you 
cannot keep still for an instant, and I found my sides sore for several 


help imagining that if he would go taster he would be easier, and yet if you 
succeed in increasing the pace, your sufferings are sure to be aggravated. 
Wherever I went, the elephant and retinue attracted the greatest atten- 
tion and respect. Horsemen round and saluted, some of them even 
dismounting and making salams. The sentries all presented arms, and 
at one or two points they even turned out the guards. Ali that I could 
do was to make a military sa'ute in acknowledgment, try to look ne 9 
fied as possible, and convey the impression that it was all my due, 
and something to which I was quite accustomed.— Minturn’s Journey from 
New York to Delhi. 


A Very Fisny Tae.—Some few months ago Mr. James Farnell, well 
known in the Thames angling world, was trolling in the P 
waters, Hertfordshire (famous for the enormous ond of = always 
to be found in them), and was on the point of landing a of about 
three pounds weight, when he was startled by another pike of about the 
same weight seizing the hooked fish and swallowing a goodly of 
the tail part. He called for bis landing-net, feeling rather elated with 
his double prize, when just as the boy was about gliding it under the two 
fish, a thir _— apparently of the same size, made a rush and 
the lower end of the second fish, holding fast, and suffering itself with its 
friends and neighbours to be gently drawn into shallow water. Mr. F., 
an old and experienced —y~ yg directed the boy to place the 
net carefully under the two end , feeling tolerably sure of landin, 
that he had hooked. The boy, however, became flurried, and placed it 
under the centre fish, thus allowing the end fish to bave the + y - 
tion of his body over the side of the net, so that in lifting the } mat 
the water he, the end fish, finding I sup; his position between wind 
and water unpleasant, unloosed his hold on his friend, and dropped 
quietly into the stream. The brace were landed. It is not at all an un- 
trequent occarrence for a pike to seize a hooked fish when being ged 
to land, bat it is seldom that a brace are landed in this manner, for 
a leash to be nearly so is, I think, an unprecedented occurrence. Those 
of your readers, and there are mauy, who know Mr. F. should ask him 
to tell the anecdote ; it is very rich to hear him say when he bas done so, 
“ I daren’t tell it to everybody, it sounds so like a ——-” It is however, 
as true as he is, “ true as steel.” The above incident will not appear so 
extraordinary when I state that a gentleman trolling last spring in the 
waters referred to caught eleven brace of pike in about three bours.— 
Correspondence of the Field. 


Canapa anv Ixpta Comparep.—That the Government of Canada debt 
embraces the advances to municipalities and railways is the cause of the 
debt aren | so large ; but, as in speaking of the debt of India, that 
tion which exists as a guarantee only should be held distinct from 
for which the revenue of the country is alone chargeable. Our atten- 
tion this day is particularly directed to the debt of India, and we can- 
not but institute some comparison between its and that of the 
progress of the debt of Canada. Both coun’ are yet in their in- 
fancy, and will be dependent upon railways for the development of their 
future progress. India bas = been the ideal land of wealth, and its 
population is countless ; while Canada is rich only from the o_o. 
ness of its soil, and relying upon an —— ith all the 
advantages in favour of India, ber im exports have not much 
more than doubled since 1840 ; but in Canada the customs’ duties dou- 
bled themselves in seven years, and in fourteen years they are trebled, 
the direct debt of Canada being doubled only in the same lod. So 
that —_ Canada cannot boast that her revenue is one-half of her debt, 
yet she claims an advance in commercial prosperity which India has yet 
to realise. One great feature in the com must not, however, be 
overlooked, and that is, of the £74,500,000 debt of India in 1858, 
£59,500,000 bas been subscribed in India. This is not so with 





active support.— London Leader 


Tue Fatis or Genserra.—“ There are in all four Falls, which have 
et, and the Dame 


like liquid silk or a stream of feathers.” 

1 will occupy the next volume ; > mean time all who live 
or travel in India, or contemplate the land journey, will possess 
themselves of this Handbook, extraordinary on account of its workman- 
je Co gteaiod aright a amid ge A find nothing su- 

jaous. , it is no less agreeable a dashing 
tive of adventure; and, notwi its conscientious 





paints India in colours no less bri than those of romancists who rave 
of bulbals, or poets who a: the Light of the World.— Zastwick’s 
Handbook for India. 


Tur Harpovrs or Hatirax axp St. Joun.—Recently (on Valentine’s 
day) the harbour of Halifax was frozen over for some where about three 
days, a circumstance that bad not occurred for twenty years. The Ha- 
ifax Recorder says, that to freeze over, the harbour ~~ oe 
rence of circumstances which are seldom met with—here, at least. 
There must be previous fall of great quantities of snow, : 
succession of several 
aod nights.” 
wick, never freezes over, the 
this dereliction on the part of 


= 


Courier of that city recommends Lord ’ 
Mr. Canard and Mr. Justice Haliburton at their next interview with 
Colonial Secretary on the subject of a Pacific Railway to “ 


force, | the fact that in the memory of man, St. John harbour was never frozen 


over, or ever an indication of its freezing. along its shore line, exhibited. 
That no concurrence of circumstances could lead to such a result. Snow 
might fall for weeks, over its surface, and 
calm and intensely cold still ice would not be formed, and the na- 
vigation would remain as free, and unimpeded, as in mid-summer.” 
In connection with the relative value of these ports it may not be impro- 
per to mention, on the authority of the circular of a respectable timber 
firm in St. John, that though fifty-three vessels cleared from that 
— ear, not one of them received any damage in leaving the Bay of 
undy. 
Micro-pHotocrarny.—I was recently handed two small pieces of glass, 
in the centre of one of which, dint Of clos and paint examination, I 
discovered a speck about xteenth of an in diameter, which 
bore somewhat t!: resemblance of a ait of a head ; in the other was 
t 


3 





also a speck about one-eighth of an in diameter, which I could 
not recognize as any par t. By holding the first piece of 
glass up to the light, and looking a maguifier, I disco- 
vered a portrait, and in the a group of five portraits, 


P 
equally perfect. To what use mi Es cp eheeen page be 
pat! Lame domed denn tutos sinter t- 
a ft Se bnk Sa era en Se eee 2 ae oe 
needs but a magoifying glass to save the use of spies, and men from 
e whole i nation 


henging ; th ves of a might be packed away ins 
box.— Photographic News. 

_ A New Came. Bere « Tarer.—Thieves are exciting some interest 
just now in England, if we are to jadge by recent discussions on their 


crime ia important periodicals. On 
which by the way, handles social questions with care and ability, bas an 
article on the subject from which we cop pm ng will ex- 
plain the natare of the objects sought to be gained by the discussion, and 
the means of gaining them. 

“ Professional Thieves are easily distinguished from those merel ca- 
sual offenders, whose crimes may be described as but the 

lapees of men, whose general lives are otherwise in conformit ith the 
law. Their offences ure the acts of men who live habitually in contra- 
vention of law, and who make, in fact, a regular business of stealing. 
It is, indeed, well established and generally understood, that the 
majority of crimes against are committed by crimioals 
class, practice it with that ingenuity and dexterity which habit and 


experience alone can give. Occasional instances undoubtedly 


y 








1859. 


are, 


of theft being committed under a pressure of hanger and want, or | until 








he is strangled. The elephant is an object of 





its attack, as 


they both 


to satisfy some immediate desire, or through inability to resist some par- | live on the same food, and, holding on to a high branch, with its hind 


ticular tem: 
and the characteristics of the class in question are so strongly defined, 


to it, the denomination of “ incorrigible thieves,” and justify their be- 


ing dea!t with upon the theory of confirmed and ineradicable guilt which | 


that appellation implies, Accordingly, we find it recommended in a 


late number of the National Review, and the suggestion is bighly ap- | 


proved of by the London Economist, that offenders of this description, 
after, say two previous convictions for the specific crime of stealing, 
shall be liable to be indicted and tried fur the distinct offence of being a 
thief—the record of the previous convictions to be prima fucie evidence to 
sustain the charge, and the penalty, in case of couviction, to be impri- 
sonment for a long or even indefinite period—terminable, however, by 
the payment of a fine, to be discharged by the criminal out of the sur- 
plus proceeds of his prison industry, after he hae earned a minimum sum 
to defray the expenses of his subsistence. Such a plea, it is plausibly 
argued, would possess the advantage of securing to society the largest 
measure of protection at the least possible cost, and with the only poesi- 
ble chance of reforming the habits of criminal, who, we are told, would 
thus be compelled to work for bis support, and encou to work for 
his liberation. The present system of imprisooing such offenders for a 
longer or sborter term, according to the grade of the offence, at the dis- 
cfetion of the Judge, is compared to the plan of catching rats—supplying 
their wants stieatively in a trap for a couple of days, and then turning 
them Joose again in the cellar.” 


MarLsorovcu.—Military science was the characteristic of this illastri- 
ous general, and no one before bis time had ever possessed in an eqaal 
degree the power of attaching an army to its chief, or of regulating his 
strategic movements by the higher consideration of policy and states- 
manship. For the first time, in Eoglish history at least, a march was 
equivalent toa battle. A change of his camp, or even a temporary re- 
treat, was as effectual as a victory, and it was seen by the clearer ob- 
servers of the time that a campaiga was a game of skill, and not of the 
mere dash and iutrepidity which appeal to the vulgar passions of our 
nature. Not so, however, the general public ; their idea of war was a 
saccession of bard knocks, with enormous lists of killed and wounded. 
A manceyvre without a charge of bayonets at the end of it was little bet- 
ter than cowardice ; and complaints were loud and common against tbe 
inactivity of a man who, by diat of long-prepared combinations, com- 
— the enemy to retreat by a mere shift of position, and cleared the 

w Countries of its invaders*without requiring to strike a blow. “Let 
them see how we can fight,” cried all the corporations in the realm ;— 
“anybody can march and pitch bis camp.” And it is not impossible 
that the foreign populations who had never seen the red coats, or, at 
most, who had ouly known them acting as auxiliaries to the Dutch, and 
often compelled to retire befure the numbers and impetuosity of the 
French, had no expectation of success when they should be fairly brought 
opposite their former antagonists. Friends and foes were alike prepared 
for a renewal of the days of —e and Turenne. In this they 
were not disappointed, for a pupil of Tureane renewed, in a very re- 
markable manner, the glories of his master. Marlborough had served 
under that great commander, aod profited by his lessons. He had 50,000 
British soldiers ucder his undivided command—and to please the grum- 
blers at home and the doubters abroad, he made the reiga of Ann the 
most glorious in the English military annals by thick-coming fights, still 
nnforgotten, though dimmed by the exploits of the more illustrious 
Wellington. The first of these was Blenbeim, against the French and 
Bavarians, in 1704. How different this was from the hand-to-hand thrust 
and parry of ancient times, is shown by the fate of a strong body of 
French, who were so = on this occasion that the Duke saw they 
were in his power without requiri . He sent his aide-de- 
camp, Lord Orkney, to them to t out the ssness of their posi- 
tion ; hen up, accompanied by a French officer, to act, 
perhaps, as his interpreter, a shout of gratalation broke from the unsus- 
pectiog Frenchmen. “Is it a prisoner you have brought us?” they 
asked their countryman. “ Alas! no,’ he replied, “ Lord Orkney has 
come from Marlborough to tell you you are bis prisoners. His Lordship 
offers you your lives.” A glance at the contending armies confirmed 
the truth of this appalling communication, and the brigade laid down 
its arms.— Rev. J. White's Eighteen Christian Centuries. 





Tue Great Rowan Wa.t.—The survey of the Great Roman Wall 
which stretches from sea to sca across the counties of Northumberland 
and Cumberland has a been completed, after some = of labour, by 
the surveyor, Mr. M‘Laugblan, at the expense of his Grace the Duke of 
Nortbuxnberland, This sae Ewe! national work, so manificently un- 
dertaken by this public-epirited nobleman, is remarkable for its pains- 
taking accuracy. It gives us not only the direction which the road pur- 
sues, bat also an accurate delineation of the ground over which it rans, 

enlarged plans of the cemps which dot its course or are found in its 
vicinity. Some years ago a work would have been found impossi- 
ble, for our method of surveying was then too unscientific. Fortunately 
for antiquarian science, just at the time when the work was rendered 
possible, when the principal triangles of the Ordaance Survey had beeo 
scored ee ny geal mee taper it occurred to 
the duke to project the enterprise, and engage Mr. M‘Laughlan, who had 
long been e upon the ordoance Survey in England and Ireland, 
oes eS Saree oe pee of the old Roman road 

ied the Watling-street, stre from the river Swale to the Scottish 
border, was the first of Mr. M‘Laughlan’s labours. This survey, when 
completed, was presented by the duke to the Archwologital Lastitute, 
which published it in 1852. The present enlarged and completed wey 
is comprised on five sheets, and exhibits the entire course of the wall, 
from Wallsend in Northumberland to Bowness in Cumberland, on the 
scale of two inches toa mile. Independent drawings are given of all the 
camps and other featares of 
scale of ten inches to the mile. 
three miles and a balf ; and by the due stady of this map we may for the 
first time comprebend the skill wkich designed this great barrier to the 
north. Mr. M‘Laughian has accompanied it with a memoir, in which be 


gives the results of his — observations, all of much value, partica- | ; 


ly as regards the 
Pacquét. 

Tue New May-Monxer.—At the London Royal lostitutioa, Professor 
Owen delivered « lecture to a crowded audience on the Gorilla, the re- 
ently-discovered animal of Central Africa, which bears the aearest resem - 

to man of any one of the monkey tribe that has hitherto been dis- 
covered, not excepting the chimpanzee. The first traces of this creature 
were made koown in this country in 1847, aad from the bones and the 
sketches of it which Professor Owen received from missionaries, he in- 
ferred that the Gorilla was one of the most highly-developed species of 
the monkey group. In August last a specimen of the Gorilla, preserved 
in spirits, was received at the British Museum, and a well-execuied 
drawing of it, by Mr. Wolff, was exhibited. Professor Owen first pointed 
out the anatomical characteristics of the Gorilla, which distinguish it 
from other species of monkeys, and he afterwards mentioned such par- 
ticalars of its habits as he has collected from those who have visited that 
part of Africa where itis found. The points in which it approaches 
~partin salarty the cbectoce ef tee bomen eommpench ett tae fre-are, 
— t the bumerus with the fore-arm, 
@ longer development of the great toe, a projecting nose bone, and the 
arrangement of the bones of the feet to enable the creatare to stand 
more erect, The drawing of the Gorilla from the specimen in the Bri- 
tish Museum, though only two-thirds gtown, represented a most formi- 
dable animal, and, compared with the skeleton of the full grown speci- 
mea, the skeleton of man seemed very slim aad delicate. Not ~ are 
the bones and muscles calculated to give great strength, bat the large 
— of the chest indicated the powerful energy with which they 
were stimulated. The a Africa where the Gorilla is found lies 
from the equa:or to 20 degrees south, on the western portioa, in a hilly 
country abounding in palm trees acd luxuriant vegetation. Its food 
consists of fruits and vegetables, and its habitation is the woods, where 
it constructs nests of the intertwined boughs perched at heights varying 
from 12 feet to 50. 

It avoids the presence of the negroes, and is but seldom seen, but it is 
known to them as ~ the stupid old man.” The want of iotelligence that 
has induced the negroes to give it that name is shown by its carrying 
away fraits and sugar canes singly, instead of tying them together and 
carrying several off at the same time. It is in thus returning to take 
away its veuder into the woods piecemeal that the negroes take the 
ty of waiting for and shooting it. The Gorilla is a formidable 
enemy to eucounter, and, in case the gun miss its mark, or only maim 
the oil. Se ee Sas overtaken and killed, or dreadfully 
mangled by the teeth of the creatare. Sometimes whea a 


ltic etymology of ancient names.—C: 





is passing unawares ander a tree, in which a Gurilla is seated, it will 
a G: . 
Teach down its arm aud snatch the man up by the throat and hold bia 


| FIRST GAME of Match between Dr. 


ial —s upon an enlarged 
entire of the wall is seventy- | - 


Tbe general rale is, however, as we have stated it, | feet, it will stoop down and strike the elephant with a club. The Go- 
| rilla exhibits a strong attachment to its young, as an instance of which 
as, in the judgment of an English writer, to merit for those who belong | 


it was mentioned that a female and her two young ones having been seen 
in a tree, she snatched up one and ran with it into the woods, and then 
returned to fetch the other. Her retreat bad in the meantime been cut 
off, and when the gun was levelled at her, as she held her young one to 
her breast, she waved her arm as if to beseech for mercy. But it was in 


| Vain ; for a bullet was sent through her heart, and the young one was 


wounded aud captured. The Gorilla is seen sometimes walking erect, 
with its arms behiud its neck ; its usual mode of progressing, however, 
is on all-fours. Professor Owen meativoed several other points in the 
habits of the animal, as well as iu its osteology, to show its nearer ap- 
proach to man than other animals of the tribe; and he concluded 
by alluding to the fossil! remains of quadrumanes, to show that the Go- 
rilla, like man, bad not existed till the earth had attained its present 
condition.—London paper. 
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universal tolerance, require tabernacles 
saw such a sweeping and raking 
corners of the earth, and from 
peaceful but not altogether devoid 
boyards, Wallachian waywodes, and Moldavian ars; Servian kai- 
makaus, Montenegrin protospathaires, Bulgarian Bey-oglous, Turkish 
pacbas, effendis, naiks, and reis (strict fact, all in their national costume, 
consisting of ill-made European clothes, patent leather boots, white 
kids, and red fezes with blue tassels, which [the former] make them 
| look lies poppies in a field of cora) ; Tartar kbans and Livoniun Ritter- 
schafi-Herren; North German counts and barons ad infinitum ; 
Lubec and Bremen burgomasters and ship-chandlers ; Dantzic spruce 
merchants ; Berlin glovers ; stalwart Austrian and Prussian lifeguards- 
men ; French meoqtion, viscounts, and chevaliers of industry end of 
idleness ; New York stock-brokers and dry goods importers (tremeadous 
dandies these) ; New Orleans and South Carolina cotton sugar planters 
(ineffable and haughty exquisites these, with exuberant coats of arms on 
ney! visiting cards and cigar-cases, claiming descent from ancient Eng- 


at Hombourg? For / never 
ogee of people from all the five 

the uttermost ends thereof, in my 
of experience, days. Ruesian 





Couess. 
PROBLEM No. 532, from California. [Author unknown. } 
BLACK. 

















WwuHire. 
White to play, and checkmate in three moves. 


So.vtion to Prosiem No. 531, 
White. Black. 
1. Btw Q B, disc. ch. K to K 5. 
$45 Ve Rto K 2. 
3. Rw K 5, ch. R tks R. 
4 Ki wQé6, checkmate. 
White. Black. White. Black, 
Be gcciscbdesder's K to Kt 5. B. apivopcccce gescee K to Kt 5. 
2 Rw Kt 5, cb. KtoRkS. 2. Rw Kt 5, eb. K to R 6. 
3. Btke BR. Anything. 3. Kt to B 4, eb. K to RZ. 
4. R checkmates. 4. R checkmaies. 








F.B.S. “ Skizzeusa der Schachwelt,” is the title of 
the new work on Chess; it is written in German, and can be procured at B. 

Co’ Book Store, 290 Broadway._—_—Herr Lowenthal is 
work of a similar character in Englisb.—— 8.7. Paul Morphy, of 
Boundonnsis was cortaialy the bed slayer of Ute dey, 008 US Sewer 
has never been surpassed or even equalled, until the advent of the present Chess 
Champion.— 7. M. Brown. Yours received with thanks. The /bien goes to 
your office now. 

Irems.—The Match between Messrs. Marache and Perrin, stands thus : Mr. P., 
3; Mr. M.,2; Drawn, 1.——At the request of many of our frieids we propose to 
publish the games in our lateMatch with Dr. Raphael in their regular progres 
sion, as they will all repay pe: 

» and F. Perrin, played 16th and 
18th Sept., at the N. Y. Chess Club. 





White (P.) Black (B.) White (P.) Black (R.) 
LPteK4 PtoK4 32 Rtks R Btks Re 
2 KtwKB3 KttoK B3 33 K tks B R tks R 
3 Kt tks P PwQs 34 K to Kt2 P to K Kt3 
4 KttoK BS Kt tks P 35 KttoK R3 He Ly 
5 PtwoQ3 Kite K B3 36 Qt QB2 BtooQ B84 
6 BtoK?2 BtoK2 37 Kt to K Kt 5 3es: 
7 Castles Castles 38 KttoK4 to kt2 
8 PtoQg4 Kt to Q B3 S98 KttoK Kt5 PtoQR4 
9 Bogs B to K Kt 40 PwQR4 RtoK8 
10 BtioK3 PtQ4 41 Btkes K RP dene 
ll PtwoQB3 KttoK5 42 BwKB3 toK4 
12 PtK RS BtoK R4 43 QwWQB4 toK2 
Ett hy Sat ga 4 QtwQB3 ch toK4 
l4 BK? P tks 45 QteQB4 toK 2 
15 Btks P PwQBs 46 QwWQB3ch PtwKB3 
16 KtwQB3 Kt tks Kt 47 KtwK RS twK4 
17 P tks Kt Kttwo Q4 48 QtoQ2 +s he 
18 BtoQ2 QtoQB2 49 QtoQ7 ch to K 2 
19 Bok 2 QRwK 50 QU QKts KtoR3 
eek KttoK Bo Bee Ba K to Kt 2 
21 B tks Kt Q tks B 52 PtoK RS ya N 
Ee bag top Pf KAGE t P tks P 
23 PtoK Kt QtoK BS ‘4 KttwoK BS PtoK RS 
24 K to Kt2 RtoK3 55 QtoKKtéch K to Baq 
25 Pt Q5 P tks P 56 QtwKRG6ch Kto Kt 
26 P tks P Rw K2 57 4 Ye RwKB 
27 KttoK Kt sq BtoK Kt3 58 QwKtéch KtoReq 
it bet & K Rto K «q 569 QtoRi ch RtKR2 
29 BtoK BS PwoKR4 60 QtoK 8 ch K to Kt 2 
30 PtoKR4 BtoKS 6LQtKB7ch KtoR sq 
31 QRto K sq to Q6 4 62 Kt checkmates 


lo 


ilies, indulging, not unfrequently, in covert sneers at republican- 
ism, and not caring to mix much with the men from the north) 3 West 
Indian creoles, shivering iu the gevial autumnal sunshine; swarth 
Spanish dons, from old and new Spain, livid, as to their finger nails, with 
the je and smoking paper cigars eternally ; vivacious Swedes 
_ renchmen of the north, those blue-eyed, hospitable, courteous, 
much-bowing Swedes ; sententious Danes ; gesticulating Italians ; silent 
and expectorating Dutchmen ; and Great BRITISH people! Ob, for a 
muse of fire, or the pen of a professor of Ethnology, to describe the varied 
7 aoe of Great Britons who partook, last September, of the hospitali- 
ies of Hombourg, from the Duke of Ninniver, fresh from Sardanapalus 
House, to Thomas Tabbwell, military accoutrement maker. of Albemarle 
Street, Piccadilly, formerly his lordship’s valet; from the terrible Sir 
Judex Damnatur, Lord Chief Justice of the Uncommon Pleas, to simple- 
minded Billy Whaler, barrister-at-law of the north-western circuit ; from 
Sir Cowderoy Dawkesbury, formerly H.E.LC.S., and now of the new 


India a yous Shinders, of the Pagode and Pice Department, 





Unnecessany Tortrore.—Facts ror rue IncrepuLovs.—The suf- 
fered by the limping pilgrim who neglected to boil the peas he cones te his 
shoes asa penance, was nothing to the horrible twinges, the racking tortures 
which rheumatic patients suffer. We pity the obstinacy, or the ig ,or 
the prejudice, Whichever it may be, which has thus far prevented them from re- 
80 to those great specifics for rheumatism, HoLLoway’s OINTMENT AND 
Pitxs. It is curious, in a country where almost every one can and does read the 
new: rs, that facts of the utmost importance to the health of thousands 
should be overlooked or by any of the suffering class whom they im- 


mediately concern. 
One is certain with ee to rheumatism in this climate. 
out of ten, it defies the “ regular” treatment. ’ reoty 
scription, is more baneful to the constitution than mercury itself ; and it 
may, by its paralyzing influence, so far benumb the affected as to alleviate 
the pain, we have never known an instance in which it has thoroughly eradicated 
. On the other hand, it is claimed that Holloway's caaien expel it 
utterly ; and this claim is fortified by volumes of direct and uncontradicted tes- 
timony.— Periodical Critic. 


COUNTRY RESIDENCE, FOR SALE, OR TO LET. 





In nine cases 








WILL BE SOLD BY AUCTION, 
By MESSRS. NORTON, HOGGART & TRIST, 
Al THE AUCTION MART, LONDON, ON FRIDAY, THE \0th OF JUNE, 1800, AT 
Twei ‘LOCK. 
Particulars and plaus may be had at the 
chester i Commercial Biate Rooma, Bristol ; the 


and alter. 
locality, ace: to taste or constiiution, in 
valleys patlisdlorly ok and its productiveness is 
ate, succeeding crop in constant succession ; 

coffee, pee py Poy and are easily produced ; some 
are well calculated for growth of wheat, w! ripens in the valleys in seventy-five days 
onl maton ave among the suateass Stie, and at Caraccas 
fruits are without dificulty. Tobacco is 

vi In fine, the soll, from its & 
caging fans can be The copper mines 
the werld ; were originally irregularly 
aniards, pace oy the Bolivar wr bat 
z Fas seis bk at’ gte alctnsn wortes Bes 

5 vary’ 

The strata contain. 
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Hompoure anv rrs Freqventers.—Mr. Sala, in an a tour 
of “ The Stout Man, the Slim Man, and the Man with the Iron 78 
has some good sketches of German Manners and German Watering 
Places. Hombourg, he says, is six hundred feet above the level of the 
sea. The streets are well paved, scrupalously clean, though not 
Roches qousn te pepe See appears to exist. But 
there are pleaty of pumps and fountains ; the air seems to be par- 
ticularly clear, bracing, and ealubrious. The amount of romantic pros- 
pect—including the blue and parple Taunus ia the extreme distance— 
that you may see with the naked eye, is extremely refreshing. The in- 
habitants, and the reoresagy Nyenmen male and female, are very 
ugly, bat not very healthy. ancient name of the district was, I be- 
lieve, Hohenburg or Hihobourg. There ie an old town and a new 
town, and the population of the two is computed at about six thousand. 
It bas increased, and does increase, every year at a prodigious rate. The 
main street is called the Luisen Strasse, ranning from south-east to north- 
west ; there are two public squares, and at the lower end a fountain 
called the Pompejibrunnen—“ from its resemblance,’’ the guide-books say, 
“to a fountain dug out of the ruins of that wy I boldly tell Mr. 
Schick, the publisher of the guide in question, that this resemblance is 
fancied ; that the fountain is mach more like Barber Beaumont’s 
pamp in Piccadilly, than any relic of Pompeii with which I am ac- 
quainted. Besides the Luisen Strasse there are tbe Promenade and the 
Dorothean Stmnens, tho Hietognene one the Obertbor ; and half way up the 
main street is the finest building in the town, finer than church or bar- 
racks, palace or public offices, the Kursaar. It is also called “ Kur- 
baus ;” behind it is the “ Kurgarten ;” it has alsoa “ Kur-Bank,” and a 


“ Kar-Polizei-Direction.” 
The state — of the principality of Hombourg is Protestant, and 
bideous , which I suppose I must call a 


there is a remar! 
cathedral, and which is devoted to worship of the Latheran per- 
suasion. It is called the Stadt Kirehe. There is also a Roman Catholic 
charch ; and in the Juden Strasse—for this little mite of a tal has 
also its Ghetto, its Jews’ Strect—there is a synagogue. The com- 
barmony ; 
—_— pene, 
the cosm tan visitors on whose presence 
with saeerenah alilian oe Ga tieeneet olan 
Arians, the Iconoclasts, the Maggletonians, the Unitarians, 
Particula: Baptists, the Plymouth Brethren, the “ Free-lovyers” or 
the B ists, thy Joh Southcotians, the Howlers, 
the Shakers, asd the Mormons or Latter- 








the the Groaners, 
day Sainte. Who shall say, too, that the of Mumbo- 
Jumbo, Bohwanie, Abriman, and Thadacer, do not, in these days ‘of 
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on application to 


THEODORE DEHON, 10 Wall Street. 


BLBEG. STO STOCK OF GOODS 
PREPARED FOR THE SPRING TRADE 
fF. DERBY & COMPANY 
Tailors, 





SECOND STREET BELOW CANAL STREET, WEST SIDE OF AND CLOSE TO nROADWAT. 
MORE CONVENIENT AND BETTER LIGHTED PREMI>¥S THAY 
Br tr better for the display of their Merchandise, 


‘ormeriy and 
ANCOR, vA and EXTE. 


wiraiciewn ungnentionably the LARGRAT Pinay OLAba' ‘CUSTOM TAILORING ESTABLISB- 
MENT IN NEW YORK, if not in io Wor coaiving & rs 
ACTURERS’ AGENTS, . 


by steamers and yeasels, throagnout the season, every derirable novelty te lake ike 
‘ iT tor LE, QUALITY and PRIOR, the 
ee ti ‘ 
FASHIONABLE TAILORING, 
NO. 675 BROADWAY, (LA FARGE HOUBE.) 
CHANDLER SMITH 

Invites attention to his Recent Importations of 

FALL AND WINTER FABRICS, FOR GENTLEMEN'S GARMENTS, 





Those who leave their measures, can rely upoo having their Garments made in the most 
epproves feshsenabio ayia, an the thoroughly exec 
— YUUTHS’ GARMENTS ALSO MADE TO ORDER. 





HOWB'S PATENT ELLIPTIC SPRING BED. 
WHAT IS SAID OF IT: 


“ Commends itself to every lover of easy repose.”—N. ¥. EVANGELIST. 
“It needs only to be seen to be —N. ¥. TRIBUNE. 
“It will be universally used.”—J. ¥. TIMES. 


“Has accomplished the object desired.”"—HOME JOURNAL. 
foremost amoug modern Inventions.” — WASHINGTON INTEL 
” 


compact, durable, » cheap, cleanly, and delight 
fal.”—KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE. 
“ It is precisely the article wanted.”—MERCANTILE TIMES. 


The ELLIPTIC SPRING BED may be procured of first class deslers throughouiing 
from the Co. Retail from $5 to 
United Staves and Canadas, or direct price, $5 to 96,50, 


iof 
to width. For circulars GEO. F. GRAY, See. ce oe Spring OF cork. 


“ Ranks 
LIGENCER. 





SURANCE. 











SECURITY 
PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
(GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 


CASH CAPITAL $200,000. 


ALL 


Property Insured on the Most Favourable Terms. 


WELL SBCURED ON BOND AND MORTGAGE, 


THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary. 


JOSEPH WALKER, President. 


DIRE TORS. 


Joseru Water, Ricuagp P. Bavrr, 


Joun Maser, 8. T. Vatentiwe, 
Rosser L. Case, Jous R. Wiis, 
We. H. Hosser, Rost. L. Monuar, 


Ww, Atcen Borie, 
L. B. Wruan, 
Jomm ALLEN, 
Write F. Mort, 
Eowarp Woop, 


Bow ann Wiiters, 
Joun D. Wanner, 
Bowanp Murnitr, 
Henny Barnow, 
Rowanp Haicut, 


Wa. Deyxistocs, Gzonre 
Epu'p W. Coxiiss, 
Wa. Biavsatt, Jr., 
Sartre LawRenxce, 
Jos. Lawnence, 
Samu. ©. Paxsox, 
D, Caomwett, 

KB. J. Dowwaut, 


Epwarp Craomwet, 
Grones B. Gaiswe.t, 
Tuomas J. Owen, 
Antaony P. Franca. 
Samvet D. Bascocs, 
Jowataan OpELt, 
Rosgat Bowns. 


2 H. Beres, 





U. S&S. BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL, £%,000,000 STERLING. 


A SPECIAL FUND OF $150,500 

Is beld by the New York Trustees, for the benefit of Policy Holders, in seeordance with the 
law of the State, 

Losses adjusted in New York, and promptly paid, without reference to Leadon. 


NEW YORK TRUSTEES. 


Cates 0. Hatsten, 
Scuvrier Livinestox, 
Warts Susana, 


Prostaem Machete Baek. 
‘irm Barclay ingston, 
“ Dunean, Sherman, & Co. 


NEW YORK DIRECTORS. 
Kanert Benson, 5 New Street. 
T. B. Coppixeton, firm of Coddington & Co. 
Siuas K. . firm of Everett & Brown. 
James Hanres, firm of A rs. 
J. 8. Hawxuns, firm of Hawkins, Logaa 4 Co. 
Liberty Street. 


Ropert a —,F erty 
a Co. 
Beaver Sireet. 


Wa. L. Kune. firm 
©. Mecetta, 63 
GEORGE ADLARD, Manager and General Agent. 
58 Wall Street, New York. 





Geo. B. , firm of More 
Bess. A. Momvonp, 101 Pearl 8 reet. 
J. De Prystex Oopex, 35 William Street. 
Josern Stuant, firm of J. & J. Stuart & Co. 
E. D. &resece, firm of Dayton, er &Co. 
Bexsamix M. Warriocs, firm of B. M. & EB. A. 
Whithoek & Co. 
Jexextan Witsve, firm of Wilbur & Co. 








MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION I8 INVITED TO 7" FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES 


OFFERED BY THE 


SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, No. 49 WALL STREET, N. ¥. 


The amount of Capital, over $1,300,000. 


+ Risks taken at the lowest rates. 


The Proti's divided annually among the insured. 


Ox having its large Capital secured and invested, the MUTUAL relates 
by ham pry Sew No cbligntion is required of the asenred beyond ne eetiewe 
bt y- 


the division of Profits 


only to 
of the actual Premium, hence no responsl 


A DIVIDEND of 25 pe; 


the Profits of the last year, abd 


ty can attach to 





cent, to the Policy holders has just been declared, out of 
90.500 added to the Capital. 





TRUSTEES, 


Peren Porter 


Moses Hl. Grinweis, 
b Seuvrt. Lavinestons, 





Ouran Btare, Jr, Loum Loner, 
Wisin Awtuony B. Neusox, 
Daaxe Mi ALFRED SETON, 

GQ, Wurrn'r. Guay Wa. H. Newsay, 
Sam's. L. Merrow, J. B. Onatr 


Simon Je Viesen, 


JOUN WHITKHERAD, Secretary. 
New York, November 1, 1458. 


Caas. Tl. Mansuatt, 
Henry A. Vor, 








Josern Fouts, Jr. Geonos G. Hosson, 
Jacon BR. Nevivs, U. A. Muapoca, 
Jos. Gautann, Jr, Panoy R. Pre, 

P. Strachan. CHARLES BTRECKER, 
Avex. M. Lawrence, Samos. M, Fox, 
Joun A. Iseun, 


B. NEILSON, P: 


A. 
ALFRED SETON, Vice-President. 


Rowe Barrier 


the 


resident. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, January 24th, 1859. 


T= TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY WITH THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, 
submit the following Statement of its affairs on the 3.81 December, 1858 :— 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, from lst January, 1858 to Sist De- 
Tih o cnccoccoonenapecnesancecacsapecccoggegsoodeceasecoccceced $3,712,632 65 


Total Amount of Marine Premiams....... «6.0.6... scceeeeeeeees . 194,800,793 05 


No Policies have been issued apoa 
connected with Marine Risks 


oases paid during the same period...... 
Retarns of Premiums and Expeases..... 


The Company have the following Assets, viz :— 


Life Risks ; nor upon Fire Risks dis- 
Premiums marked Off from lst January, 1858, to Sist December, 1853... 3,494,614 20 


Stocks of the United States, of the State of New York, of New York Oi 


i: dneieshinsteieiteiiianedtietinn anememnmbiaeientnnaee 
jonne pocared by Stocks, Bonds and Mortgages and otherwise. 


on Sweks, Interest oa Bonds and 


sundry notes, reinsurance and other 
Vash in Bank.. 


Total Amount of Assets... 


Sia cent. interest on the outstanding certifeates of profits will 
thorect or 
pest. 


Fig a. LY om and uenday, the First day of February next, which 
‘all interes: thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced ai the time of 

“~ of FORTY P&R CENT. is declared on the vet earned premiums of the Come 

, for the year ending Sist December, 1858, tor which certificates will be issued ou and 
, the First day of February next. 
The of the ng. eqpertaines from the Ist July, 1842, to the lst 
Jan, = which certificates were . amount to..... $7,655 310 

Addional prods lst January, 1858, to lst January, 1859. 560, 


Total profits for 1634 years 
The certificates previous to | 
have been redeemed Ly 


and ® 


Net Earnings remaining with the Company, oo Ist January, 1859 


By Order of the Board, 
W. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 
TRUSTRES. 
Joun D. Jonna. P. A. Hancovs. Josnva J. Henny. Wuttas Woop. 
oe Dann. Maver Gans. Groacs G. Hossow. J. Huwny Borer. 
. H. H, Moors. Kowaso lH. Guinan, Davip Lane. SORN EL. GRINN BLL. 
Tuomas TiestoN. Crooxs, Ja aYCR. Hasky 0. Brew 
iy Corr Royal Puetrs Wa. Stuncu, Ja. Warts Saeruan. 
OC. Premensons. Cates Barstow. liswny K. Boosrt. agp R. Bau. 
aris. A. H. Pusor. A. A. Low. BK. KR. Morgan 
‘=. 8. Werwone. Leow, 8. Suarez. Wuitas E. Doves. 8. J. Howtann. 
Russmu. . Winey. Dennis Perkins. Bans. > 
‘mia HOLBROOK Dante. 8. Muar. Jos. Gausanp, Ja. Fiercusa Westeay 
©, Goopuue. 8. T Nieouy. 
JOHN D. JO President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice President. 
W. H. H. MOORS, 24 Vice President, 


their legal representatives, on and alter Tuesday, the 
OVER TWO MILLION DOLLARS of profi 
and of 1857, will be and 


claims due the Company, esti 














es and other Loans, 


be paid Oe betters 
day of February 


ita, the outstanding certificates 
to the holders . or their 


1,178,160 40 








FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


108 BROADWAY, 


CORNER OF PINE 


STREET, NEW YORK. 


THIS COMPANY HAVING A CASH CAPITAL EXCEEDED BY 
re all kinds of 


Pee ee et Eales 
, build! , o their 
Souislent with the Severity of insurers and the 





DIRECTORS. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 

Jossru B. Vanyum, Manriw Bares, Jr., Grseert 8. Beeceman, 
Laowarp ArPLEsy, B. Fuiuen, Joun C. Heypenson, 
Famp'« H. Wo.corr, Cuar.es L. Voss, Lowrain Faesman, 
WitiaM K. Srrone, Wannen Deano, Jr., Epwarp Macomssr, 
Moses Tay.on, Henny V. Boren, Warson E. Cass, 

ames ©. SusLpow, Josera B. Vaaxum,Jr., Cuances E. Arruszsr, 
Danie. Panisn, Jas. Lon. Gramam,Jr., Samu. D. Braproxp, Jr., 
Gueravus A. Conover, Bowes R. Mciivarxe, 

EDWARD A. STANSBURY, Secretary, 


ROBERT C. RATHBONE, Assist. See’y. 


cargoes, on terms as low as ere 
insured. 








FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 


Office, 76 


Wall Street. 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 


£2,000,000 STERLING, OR $10,000,000. 
P 


aid up Caplia’ and Surplus, $3,000,000. 


A SPECIAL 


FUND OF $250,000 HELD 
To 


IN 


MEET LOSSES. 


Losees adjusted in New York, and prompt! id. 
In addition to its Fire Business, this Company is pane mB transact 


c LiFE INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
- NEW YORK TRUSTEES. 

Adam Norrie, James McCall, Richard Irvin. 
Wm. Pickersgit, "Royal Phelps Adam N 

m. Picke . oy: . A Norrie, 
‘Thos. Richardson, Ben). B. Sinelien, Prancis Skiddy, 
W. Butler Duncan, Heury L. Routh, Henry Eyre. 

Henry A. Smythe, George Moke. 


Epwunys Avary, Surveyor 


A. B. MeDeonald, Agent, 


NEW 


YORK, 


JANUARY, 1859. 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
CITY OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, No. 18 WALL STREET. 
STOCK CAPITAL, (all paid in, 


Assets, January 1, 1859, 
Liabilities, 


nd securely invested,). $500,000,00 
835,227,509 
16,745.71 






Insures Buildings, Merchandise, Howschold Furniture, Rents, Leaes, and other Ineuradle Pro. 
perty, at the rates charged by other solvent Institutions. 





EB-rourtns of 


the net profits of the business of this Company are Satine annu- 

invested 
|} have reached 
000,000 ; and, thereafter, 
wcerulng to 


Serip bearing interest, and such profits carefully 
tho insured. und the fand thus = 
‘ash guarantee “ 
‘as rapidly and to the extent that the profite 
$500, uu. 


jonal accumulated 
the sum of $40,000, mak 
the Serip will be 


1 , 
the policy- 
ders exceed tbe sum of — 





First Annual Division 
Second a 
Third 


July %h, 1857 
July Sth, 1858,. 





to Poliey-lolders, declared 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Secretary. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
AGENCY, No. 11 WALL STREET. 
ACCUMULATED FUXD, January 1, 1880 
LOSSES to al 
DIVIDENDS PAID, to e 
MONG THE MANY ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY, ARE:—THE 
SROUR!ITY OF A LARGE ACCUMULATION. ANNUAL vii 5 
PAYMENT UF DIVIDENDS in reduction of Premiums, A CREDIT of 50 PER CFNT. ON 
ALL LIPE PREMIUMS, if desired. ¥ 











hed, WITHOUT CHARGE, on calling at 
JOS. L. & J. P. LORD, Agents. 
LIFE INSURANCE 
H COMMERCIAL Company, 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 





BRITIS 


APITAL (WITH ACCUMULATIO 95,500,000. NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR CROSS 
Cc ag Go Gfaatie, pe te — f Losses Promptly paid. Osali 
fornia, Ausiralia, and special risks taken. 


Office—65 Wall Street. 


GRO. M. ENEVITT, Acruary. 
TNA 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
or 
HARTFORD. 
INCORPORATED IN 1819.—CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CAPITAL PAID IN, $1,000,000. 
SURPLUS JANUARY 1, 1859, $750,000. 





DIRECTORS. 
SS Edwin G. Riple: Drayton | iltyer 
Joseph Church, Samuel 8. Ward ‘Thomas A. Alexander 
Robert Buell, Z. Pratt, Walter Keney, 
Ehphalet A. Bulkeley William Tattle , 
. » . Tuttle. 
E. G. RIPLEY, President. 
THOS. A. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres. 


Tuomas K. Brace, Jown., Secretary. 
OFFICE OF NEW YORK AGENCY, 
No. 63 WALL STREET. 
JAMES A. ALEXANDER, Agent 


THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
(Late National Loan Fund Life Assurance Society.) 
Orrics or THE A Acenrs ror Tas Unirap ni 





here all business connected with the Society’s 
a 
Settlement of Claims, &c. 
The Medical Examiner is daily 
o'clock, P. M. 
$100,000 
of New York, for the benefit of all Polic: 


C. E. HABICHT. 


1G. HOLBROOKE, { Several Agents, 


of Directors meet every other Wednesday at the Office, 71 Wall 

wi 

All Policies are issued at the office, 71 Wall Street, New York, and all claims 
reference to London. 

at the Office in Wall Street, between 1 and 2 


000, 
is deposited in the hands of the 
‘y-holders in 





HERRING'S PATENT CHAMPION 
ITH HALLS PATENT POWDER-PROOF LOCKS, THE 
warded separate Medals 


a at the World's Fair, 
} ag 1853, and are the only American Sales thai were 


1851, and the World's Fair, N. 
‘awarded Medaleat ihe London Wirla's 





ae med heel , —, 
Liver Complaint, Jaundice, $e., $e, $e., 


1s 
DR. BRUNON’S BITTERS. 


adults. The afflicted are lavited to try it. 
Pint Botues.—Price W cents. Send para giving fall —. Address 
CRUG 
Sold by Druggists and Dealers every where. “ way, How York 


Also, asa ylaectic against Pever and Ague, Cholera, Summer Complaint. &c. 
This Saneln ben & very pleasant taste, and will be taken as readily by children as by 


















OFFICE, 111 BROADWAV. 
MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 


ASSETS, 

HIS COMPANY CONTINUES TO DO AN EXCLUSIVE MERCHANDISE BUSt- 
ness, and has returned to out of the profits of the year 1864, a dividend af 
Povey Gree pa Gut Sin eer Grd tatayent on the outstanding scrip—and has redeemed 


of the issue of 1836. 
ALFRED EDW ARDS, President. 
WILLIAM:-(LECONEY, Vice President. 
BENJAMIN A. ONVDERDONK, Secretary. 


LIVERPOOL«x» LONDON 


FIRE AND LIFE 


INSURANCE ComMPANY, 
No. 56 WALL-ST., NEW-YORK. 








ESTABLISHED IN 1836. 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, $10,000,000. 


The Cash Investments of this Company 
now exceed 
FIVE MILLION DOLLARS. 
Invested in the United States, upwards of 


Seven Hunprep anp Firry Tovusanp 
Do tars. 


Yearly Revenue, Two anp Ong Quarter 
Mitton Do tars. 
The liability of the entire body of Share- 
holders Untimirep. 
DIRECTORS IN NEW-YORK: 
James Brown, Esq.,.... - Chairman. 
Francis Correnet, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 


GEORGE BARCLAY, ESQ., | JOS. GAILLARD, JR., ESQ_ 
EUGENE DUTILH, ESQ., | ED. F. SANDERSON, ESQ. 
JOSEPH FOWLER, ESQ., | WM. S. WETMORE, ESQ. 


Resident Secretary,.....ALrrep Pett, Esq. 
Surveyor,..........+Epmunp Hurry, Esq, 
Counsel,.......Atex, Hamitron, Jr., Esq. 
Bankers, ..PHenix Banx,..Cammann & Co. 





A MOST DESIRABLE OPPORTUNITY FOR 
SAFE AND PERMANENT INVESTMENTS. 


ie 


ft 
E 


f 
i 
if 


<= 


corner of Tenth Avenue and Moatgom 
the last named, on the South side 


Aven a Ag ieet by 25 fect each. 
= aa GY y per ceul. of ihe above remaw on 
ALSO, 
40 of The St. Nicholas Insurance Oo. Stock of New York 
as The Ol Compey Steck, $100 each. 
one, of the Bruoklyn and Jamaica Plaak Road Swoek, $25 each, good 8 per cent 


For prices, &c., enquire of 


ICHD. BAINBRIDGE, New 
KH Loplow aco *™ Yor 


Real Estate Agen: 
CHAS. BUWakDS Solciae” =. 
New York. 


J W. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madison, Wisconsin. 


or of 





ihe ot Law, Netchen, Mian 





[D, WAL Wort, awy and Cow 





R. RICHARDSON, Attorney and Counsellor, Covington, Ky. 





coutens the hottest fires, or a burglar look. 
ope ape the on! authorized te make and sel) Her- MOTHERS! 
ring’s Pateat Champion Safe, with '* Patent Locks. MOTHE 
& C. HERRING & CO., 251 broadway. opposite City Hall. RSt! 
N. B.—Burglar Proof Sates, suitable tor the securing of Plate, Je and other valuables, MOTHERS!)! 
at from twenty-five vo five hundred dollars. Dp: FAIL 4 pacesne pe. wore Soceetee SYRUP FOR CHILDREN 
5 no earth It ‘facilitates: tee 
“Endorsed by Eminent Physicians.” sotroaine the gum reducing ail inflammation will allay all'pain, and ie teeta engin’ 
THE GREATEST REMEDY KNOWN wopeer hate. “Fosttineas nchcae ee ead oeiat ont 


prescription of one of the most experienced 
ew England, and has bees used with never falling suceem tn wate eer 
We believe it to be the best and surest remedy in the world, { a 
' ove ~ - oe in all cases of Dysentery and 
If life and bealth can be estimated by and ceois, it is worth its weight in gold. 
Millions of are sold every year to the United States. It is an old aad well-tried re 
Price, Only Twenty-Five Ceats a Bottle. 

B@~ None genuine unless the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKLNS is on the outside wrap 
er. 

PeOilice, No. 13 Cellar Street, New York. Sold by druggists throughout the world. 














ELLUC’S ELIXIR OF CALISAYA.4 








FOOD FOR INFANTS—DELLUC’S BISCOTINE. ‘Tonie-Cordial, 
aa Ot a a great Denesit to persons debilltaied dy sickness ealy 
ba oe - cca aaa 
PTPBE PUBLIC ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST VARIOUS SPURIOUS AND DANGER. | Manufacturer of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELIXIR OF G us, 
ous imitations of BISCOTINE which have lately been offered to the public as imported Broadway, r- ourth Aveane 
nufactured and sold by Mesers. DELLUC & iacenter& than ton poate past. Teap ave tne — = 
aut y . for ten are 
sole proprietors of it, aud the name of BISCO TINE belongs to them alone, and is Ai | FOR LQIEHS SOLOS, CONSUMPTION, | dic. — Dr. Jackson’s 
by them. Ali who adopt their trade mark, or apply the name of BISCOTINE to THOMAS T. GREEN CL 
are liable to proseeution, and will be held responsible. The BISCOTINE ia put up in one 7 - ? ons 
Pa papers and one pound bottles for exportation. Each bears the fac-simile of 
subscriber's ure. For sale, lesace retail, by DELLUC & OO., Chemists, 
eaadufactarers of the Racahou! for Invalida, and Oordiai Blisis of Calloaye Back” Oss Beet Si W. YOUNG & Co, 
way, near Bleecker Street, and 250 F Aveaue. © 4 amma, ©” TICE, KO. ig BEEKMAN ST 





